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AN OLD CHAPTER RE-WRITTEN. 


ii the Gods sometimes destroy men by granting a foolish 
prayer, they also sometimes save them by rejecting it. For 
several years the Kine and people of England struggled, with 
all the power of the Empire, to subdue the revolted American 
colonies. They went on till they had accumulated an 
immense debt, till they had lost their best troops, till they 
had given a dangerous shock to their own political system, 
and brought themselves so low that they were obliged to 
concede legislative independence to Ireland from fear of a 
mob of hastily raised Volunteers. Jn vain did the wisest 
and most illustrious statesmen protest against such mad- 
ness. In vain did they ask what was to be done with the 
colonies in case they were subdued, aud whether it was 
intended to maintain an immense standing army on the 
other side of the Atlantic for the purpose of holding in 
subjection an unwilling population of the same free blood as 
ourselves? If the remonstrants were not tarred and feathered, 
or made to ride upon rails, it was only because the full measure 
of liberty which enables unpopular sentiments to be so 
promptly dealt with had not then been obtained by an old 
and somewhat retrograde community. Their remonstrances 
were given to the winds, and the remonstrants were over- 
whelmed with ignominy and abuse. ‘“ What should be 
“ done with the rebels when they had been subdued? was a 
“ question that might be solved when it arose. One thing 
“ was clear—rebellion must be put down. The honour of 
“the Crown must be vindicated. The unity of the Empire 
“must be restored. ‘Till that was done, there could be no 
“ thought of peace, and those who desired it were themselves 
“little better than rebels in their hearts.” And yet all this 
time the separation of the colonies, against which we were 
struggling, was the greatest boon that Providence could 
bestow. Regarded in a commercial point of view alone, it 
was worth more to us than all our conquests put together. 
The gain of India has often been rhetorically contrasted 
with the loss of America; but the truth is that 
the incapacity of Lord Norru and the bungling of his 
wooden commanders did more for us than the genius of 
Warren Hastines. ‘The golden current of trade which 
began to flow between the two countries when the com- 
mercial energies of America were set free, very soon repaid 
us even the immense sums which had been squandered in 
endeavouring to keep ourselves out of that rich heritage. 
Yet, in the wise endeavour to avert from ourselves this good 
fortune, we had brought ourselves to the brink of destrue- 
tion. “We and mankind in general,” says a cynical histo- 
rian, writing of a similar case of blindness,“ are a set of ex- 
“tremely wise creatures.” 

The refusal of the American colonies to submit to Imperial 
taxation was a signal given by nature, though not understood 
by man, that the time had arrived when it was good for both 
parties that the colonies should become a nation. The 
present secession of the South from the North is a similar 
signal given by nature, and equally misunderstood by man, 
that the time has arrived when there ought to be more than 
one nation on the Continent of North America. The Union- 
ists imagine that the greatness of their country depends upon 
the retention under one Government, and under one set of 
institutions, of the whole of a territory equal to that of all the 
great nations of Europe put together. But they mistake the 
nature of greatness. Greatness is not independent, in the 
case of nations, of material size and power; but it is 
essentially a moral, not a material quality. And in order that 
she may be morally great, a nation must have other nations 
at her side to give her the wholesome lessons which, in the 
case of individuals, man gives to man. America has been like 
a great blustering boy brought up at home, instead of learning 
Common sense, manliness, and modesty among his equals ina 


public school. She has had nobody to control her tyrannical 
arrogance, to make her feel her faults, to cure her of that 
intense self-conceit which is the root of all littleness and of 
all failure. She has fancied her power unbounded because she 
has had nobody to measure it against except the decrepit 
States of South America, or British colonies still in their 
leading-strings ; and she has naturally contracted those 
wretched habits of bragging and blustering which attend 
the fancied possession of unbounded power. She has 
had before her but one set of political institutions, which she 
has naturally supposed to be the best imaginable ; and she has 
consequently been led, instead of correcting, to glory in 
and aggravate all their defects. She has complacently 
carried democracy to the height of an absolute mob 
rule, in which respectability is a disqualification for poli- 
tical power, and she has seemed to herself all the time 
to be advancing towards a political perfection hitherto unat- 
tained. Half-a-dozen independent nations, with different 
institutions at her side, would have taught her better than 
this, besides obliging her to have other men than spouting 
grocers for the officers of her regiments, and to fill her dock- 
yards with something better than rotten wood. The hour of 
trial has shown her what sort of an education it is to be lord 
of all you survey. Her big, burly, hectoring frame turns 
out not to be tenanted by a big soul. Her natural grandeur 
is astounding. Other people’s rivers are her brooks, other 
people’s hotels are her beershops, what other people do by 
inches she does by acres; but her troops march home when 
the cannon are sounding, her officers boast to their men 
that they are “licked into a cocked hat,” and her greatest 
statesman in her extremity is Mr. Sewarp. Nature is 
going to cure all this by introducing into the New World, as 
well as the Old, the salutary division of independent nations. 
And to thwart the beneficent object of nature isthe aim— 
the hopeless aim—of this ridiculous war. 

The present split between the North and the South wil! 
not be the last. The West will one day form—and it is good 
for the whole Continent that it should form—a separate 
nation. But it is natural that the first split should take 


place between the Free States and the Slave. There must — 


be some connexion between the social system of a State and 
its political institutions, and no social systems can be more 
widely different than slavery and freedom. It is absurd to 
think that the two could go on perpetually under the same 
political Constitution. The founders of the Republic never 
dreamed of anything of the kind. They looked upon slavery 
as a transient evil, and expected that, in course of time, all 
the States would be alike free. The combination is simply 
demoralizing and degrading to the North, which has been 
made the cowardly abettor of slavery, and which is at this 
moment ready—let Mrs. Stowe say what she will—to pur- 
chase the restoration of the Union by becoming the cowardly 
abettor of slavery in a still greater degree. The sincere 
Abolition party has been just strong enough to keep the 
Southern slave-owners in perpetual alarm, and make them 
treat their slaves with a cruelty engendered by fear. The 
severance of the connexion is most earnestly to be desired for 
the sake of all parties—North and South, Slave and Free. 
And when both combatants are bankrupt, they will begin, 
with the shrewdness characteristic of the race, to see that 
such is the case. 


SOUTHERN ITALY. 


i improved draining and lighting of the city of Naples 
can scarcely be considered a matter of European interest. 


_ The numerous travellers who have visited the South of Italy 
_ will readily confirm General C1aLprn1’s assertion, that more 
and better air would render the town more agreeable to 


strangers, and probably more healthy to the inhabitants. 
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Napoli senza sole—the labyrinth of lanes and alleys which 
has never seen the sun—is likely long to survive the dynasty 
which found it and left it as it stands. If freedom consists 
in following inclination, Neapolitan liberty is not likely to 
employ itself in the vigorous suppression of unseemly sights 
and unpleasant smells. The well-known odour of the Con- 
tinent. commencing at Boulogne and Calais, becomes more 
pungent in Switzerland and in Northern Italy, and perhaps 
attains its fullest development in Naples. Foreigners have 
never understood the sensitiveness of English organs; but 
it is satisfactory to find that there are gradations of sani- 
tary tolerance, and that Piedmont proposes to propagate 
comparative cleanliness together with the sterner virtues of 
civil and military discipline. It seems that the municipality 
of Naples has been employing itself in certain discussions on 
language, which have not been recorded by the English news- 
paper correspondents. If the debates related to the vehicle of 
primary instruction, the choice between literary Italian and 
the local dialect might possess both social and _ political 
significance; but General CraLpin1 is probably right in 
thinking that the contract for a municipal loan might advan- 
tageously have taken precedence. Italy, as he says, cannot 
now present the aspect of a happy Arcadia; and he must 
be understood as referring, not to the fabulous golden age of 
Greece, but to the pedantic academies of the eighteenth 
century which assumed the name of Arcadia or Parnaso at 
Florence and Rome. There is perhaps a touch of Arcadian 
rhetoric in his own sententious assertion that “the treasure 
“ of the epoch is time ;” but the tax-payers of Naples fully 
understand that they are invited, in elegant phrases, to 
put their hands in their pockets. It is highly desirable 
that the city should be provided with gas and water, 
and it is still more necessary that the people and 
their representatives should learn to provide for their 
own local wants. Objections might be urged against 
General CrIALpINI's municipal philosophy, for it by no 
means follows that corporations should not be slow in 
an age when locomotives are fast and telegraphs faster. 
Many of the municipalities which are held up as patterns to 
Naples are merely administrative departments of central 
Governments, and the maintenance of the old Italian tradi- 
tion of local independence is more essential even than admis- 
sion of sun and air to the streets. Political purists might 
perhaps carp at the interference of a high executive officer 
with the municipal affairs of a town ; but the separation of 
functions is perhaps not yet fully defined in Italy, and it 
may be remembered that, seven or eight years ago, Lord 
Paimerston concluded a rebuke to the Corporation of 
Edinburgh with the apophthegm, that dirt is matter out of 
its proper place. 

Even in default of sanitary reforms, it is evident that the 
citizens of Naples are not occupying themselves with senti- 
mental regrets for the fallen Boursons. The reaction, which 
never extended to the capital, appears, in the disturbed pro- 
vinces, to be giving way under CIALDINI's vigorous measures 
of repression. The treasures of the Pretender, as they are 
not replenished by any territorial revenue, must be wasting 
away ; and the great patron of all Italian parties seems at 
last inclined to abandon a hopeless cause. According to the 
last oracular revelation, France, having done her utmost to 
encourage a civil war, does not wish to restore a dynasty 
which fell by universa] assent. Other mysteries will, in the 
language of the response, be unravelled in time ; nor is it 
improbable that this prophecy, at least, will be ultimately 
fultilled. The annexations of Parma and Modena, of Tus- 
cany, of the Romagna, of Naples, of Sicily, and of the Roman 
Marches, have all been successively discountenanced and 
finally recognised by the assumed master of Italian destinies. 
In every case, an opposite result would have been ostenta- 
tiously approved; and probably the gratitude of vassal 
Priuces would have been preferred to the good-will of united 
Italy.. The Bourson expeditions which were organized at 
Rome under the eye of the French Commander-in-Chief 
are naturally disayowed, because they have been defeated. 
The establishment of peace and order in the Neapolitan 
provinces will be regarded as another proof of the generous 
friendship of France. 

General CIALDINI appears to have succeeded better than 
any of his predecessors, both in the suppression of dis- 
order and in the conciliation of provincial feeling. Notwith- 
standing his former quarrel with GartBaLpI, he has had the 
good sense to encourage the partisans of the idolized national 
hero. As Fanrrnt observed in the Emilia, CrapIN1 has dis- 


covered that energy is not unfrequently to be found in con- 


nexion with extreme political opinions. The dominant en- 
thusiasm of the Piedmontese has for many years concen- 
trated itself on the extension of their own constitutional 
Monarchy ; but in the rest of Italy patriotism was taught to 
identify itself with the theories which were most visibly 
opposed to the existing tyranny. When the opportunity of 
emancipation arrived, the organized Government and army 
of Piedmont offered the only practicable alternative to the 
restoration of the fallen dynasties. Victor EMMANUEL and 
Count Cavour reaped the due reward of their courage and 
foresight ; and it was not surprising that the statesmen of 
Turin should consider loyalty to the new system an indis- 
pensable condition of political employment. The democrats, 
however, who were the bitterest enemies of the Pope, of 
the Estes, and of the Boursons, were seldom cordial adherents 
of the new dynasty or of the mixed Constitution. Political 
creeds are so often suspended or forgotten in action that it is 
highly indiscreet to investigate opinions as long as they are 
found compatible with practical conformity. A professed 
Republican who is willing to hold office under a Royal 
Minister ought to be encouraged in the devotion of his 
abilities to the public service. CraLpryi has found that the 
best and ablest Neapolitans are willing to assist in the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of order, and that they are utterly 
opposed to the revival of the so-called autonomy which 
would again split Italy in two. Like a prudent man, the 
Krxe’s Lieutenant has imposed no political test, nor has hé 
promoted Moderates when they possessed only the negative 
merit of caring little for the triumph of any party or opinion, 
The feelings which were expressed during the celebration of 
GarIBALDIs birthday can scarcely have been acceptable to a 
faithful servant of the Kine; but Cratprni prudently 
notices the patriotism of the people without complaining of 
the scanty display of loyalty, and the Neapolitans in turn 
will know that the Government shares in the desire for the 
recovery of Rome, which luckily gives the Southern popula- 
tion an interest in a great national question. 

Those who have the best opportunities of understanding 
the state of Italy invariably maintain that the Kingdom 
cannot be permanently established until the Government is 
administered in the historical capital. Naples is naturally 
jealous of Turin, while the Piedmoutese are justly proud of 
their own preponderating share in the emancipation of Italy. 
The soldiers and politicians of the North may reasonably 
undervalue the advantages of situation and climate ; but 
Cavour himself acknowledged the irresistible claim of Rome 
to supremacy among rival Italian cities. As the choice 
of a capital has been determined by sentiment and by his- 
torical association, the existing unanimity may perhaps 
be partly due to the alien occupation which at present excludes 
Italy from the use of its own principal city. It is not unde- 
sirable that all parts of the Peninsula should be united by a 
common hope and by common disappointments. There may 
also be an advantage in the irreconcileable hostility which 
the policy of Pius IX. has created against the temporal 
power. The Popr, like his most determined opponents, 
regards the interests of the Holy See as incompatible with 
the freedom and greatness of Italy. The more strongly the 
same conviction is impressed on the Italian mind, the more 
difficult will it be found for any compromise to be devised 
which would admit of a separate and anti-national Govern- 
ment at Rome. The accomplice of the Neapolitan brigands 
will not soon be forgiven. 


M.P.’S IN THE PROVINCES. 
A GRICULTURAL meetings are dull affairs enough and 


somewhat characterless if examined in single specimens ; 
but there is almost always a common idea pervading the 
bucolic speeches of a season, which indicates the course that 
one party at least will follow when the time for political 
strife again commences. If we do but take pains to seize 
it, there is often a lesson to be learned even from the 
abundant emptiness of rural eloquence. The gatherings of 
the last week or ten days are unusually baffling to those 
who would analyse their pervading idea. Mr. WHALLEY’s 
grotesque Protestantism may be thonght to be related in 
some way to the patriarchal principle propounded by Mr. 
Newpecare at “parkenhoe; but what have these effusions in 
common with Mr. WEGUELIN’s abortive attempt to decry the 
practice of entail, with Mr. Hentey’s eulogies on ploughing, 
or with Sir Butwer Lyrron’s stately description of the 
attitude of England in the presence of European and 
American complications} One might have anticipated in 
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the farmers’ meetings of the year some decided indica- 
tion of the Conservative reaction which caused so much 
alarm in the Liberal ranks during the latter part of 
the session; but, taken one with another, the country 
speeches do not glow with more than the usual measure 
of eloquence on the British Constitution and the customary 
denunciation of democratic weakness, Even America has 
tempted few comments from the sturdiest opponents of 
ultra-popular institutions. Church-rates have scarcely been 
broached ; and Lord Dersy’s name has been as seldom 
mentioned as if the rule which excludes politics from agri- 
cultural dinners were really meant to be observed. Even 
these negative symptoms have perhaps a significance of their 
own ; and if they tell us nothing else, they bear decisive testi- 
mony to the fusion of opinion which has been found of late 
compatible with the nominal maintenance of party distinc- 
tions. The most combative members have been unable to 
find a single question of party on which to deliver them- 
selves. The wiser among them have been content to ex- 
hibit their knowledge or ignorance, as the case may be, of 
the art of farming; while those who were bent on having 
something to prove and somebody to attack, have been com- 
pelled to leave the high road of party and skirmish with such 
outlying questions as Maynooth and land-transfer, for the 
sake of keeping their debating powers in exercise. 

Mr. WuHatLey probably believed that, in denouncing 
Popery and feeding Orange Brothers, he was fulfilling the 
highest mission of a statesman, and contributing to avert 
the downfall of the British Constitution. That 1200 
holiday-makers in orange scarfs should join in an excursion 
from Liverpool to enjoy a dinner and a dance in a pretty 
Welsh park, no doubt seemed to the enthusiastic successor 
of Mr. Spooner a demonstration of the highest impor- 
tance; and no one can doubt the earnest sincerity of 
Mr. Wuattey’s lamentation that it was “almost hope- 
“less to arouse our countrymen to a recollection of’ those 
“periods of history when every priest was a captain of 
“ rebellion, hounding on his flock to massacres and slaughter.” 
The painful degeneracy of Englishmen who suffer the 
animosities of the seventeenth century to be forgotten in 
the nineteenth is, we are assured, in a fair way to be re- 
medied. Mr. WHALLEY has built a tower on his out-of-the- 
way estate. From that centre the torch of holy discord is 
to be sent forth, and King Wittram’s Tower is to be the 
scene of gatherings where the pretensions and practices of 
Rome are to be denounced with as near an approach to the 
fiery intolerance of Exeter Hall as can be expected from so 
remote a district. The conflagration is not to end there. 
In every constituency of the kingdom an agitation is to be 
commenced on the Plas Madoc model. Mr, WHALLEY is to 
go starring through the provinces as the great Protestant 
champion ; the too long dormant minds of the people are to 
be roused and the House of Commons is to be constrained 
by the pressure of the constituencies to pass a unanimous 
vote in favour of the repeal of the Maynooth grant. What 
a dreary contrast to these aspirations poor Mr. WHALLEY 
will find in the count-out which probably awaits his annual 
motion ! 

It is certainly not in Plas Madoc that the policy of 
the Conservatives is to be discovered. Mr. HeEniEey 
may be supposed to be deeper in the secrets of the 
party, but he had nothing to say to the farmers of 
Watlington, except that he liked better to see a straight 
furrow made by a man_ between the stilts of a plough than 
to have the. land smashed up by the innovating agency of 
steam. Mr. NewpecArtr was far too learned to be under- 
stood ; and the lively scene which Mr, We@ueLIN got up at 
the Staffordshire meeting only illustrated the Quixotie folly 
of denouncing land worship and land accumulation in a 
country assemblage. Perhaps the gentlemen who insisted 
on turning out and shutting up the unlucky member would 
not have been able to give very lucid reasons for their objec- 
tions to the facilities of transfer which Mr. Wereve.in 
desired ; but it must be confessed that the speech which 
they refused to hear was sad nonsense. Nothing can be 
more contrary to the truth than to suppose that the com- 
mercial principle which Mr, Weauetin advocated has any 
tendency to counterbalance the influence of Mr. Newps- 
cate’s family pvaey in accumulating large estates in a 

he more freely land can be bought, the more 
rapidly it agglomerates ; and the process which is constantly 
going on is the gathering up, by the commercial principle, of 
constantly increasing acres out of the fragments which are 


every now and then set free by the disintegration of some 


old family estate. Mr. WecGve.in is right enough in advo- 
cating freedom of transfer ; but if large estates are to be 
voted a nuisance, the commercial principle is the very last 
influence which is likely to abate it. Still, the Conservative 
sentiment which rebelled against the anti-aristocratic teach- 
ing of Mr. Wecuetin had nothing to do with Conservative 
policy, for the very measure the loss of which the orator 
deplored was originally introduced by, Lord Dersy’s 
Solicitor-General, and was one of the favourite boasts of the 
party during their short career of office. 

If the absence of any specific watchword at the minor 
neene suggests the want of any party policy, the speech 
of Sir Butwer Lytron at the Hertfordshire meeting was 
tantamount to an express acknowledgment of the substantial 
identity of the two schools of politics which are supposed to 
divide the community. The foreign policy of England was the 
theme selected, and the perfect accord between Lord MaLmzs- 
and Earl was the position which Sir BuLwer 
Lyrron undertook to establish. As though he had been 
the apostle of a cémprehension of all political parties, the 
ex-Conservative Minister dwelt on the compliments which 
Lord Russet had paid to his predecessor, and frankly 
acknowledged in his turn that Lord Patmerston’s Forrian 
Secretary had, in a time of anxious difficulty, wisely main- 
tained the interests, fearlessly upheld the honour, and 
faithfully represented the opinion of the British nation. 
With the exception of an insinuation against the honour 
and prudence of the King of Sarpinia in annexing the 
territory of the Kingdom of Naples, and a little harmless 
nonsense about America and ancient Rome, there is scarcely 
a word in the long speech of the Conservative baronet which 
might not have been uttered by Lord Patmerston himself. 
In Italy he rejoices to see a great nation and a constitutional 
Monarchy, in place of petty discordant States where the 
friends of order were the puppets of Austria, and the friends 
of liberty seemed wild conspirators who could use no other 
weapon against tyrants than the dagger of the assassin. On 
the dispute between Austria and Hungary he is content to 
lay down the doctrine of non-interference, now acknowledged 
onall hands. The acquisition of Savoy and Nice, which France 
so long premeditated and so unworthily secured, is as little 
ar by Sir Butwer Lytton as it would have been by 

rd Russet himself; and the moral influence of England 
—exhibited throughout the Italian contest, and visible even 
in the parody of our Constitution which the Emperor of 
Austria has proclaimed—is made a subject of congratulation 
as hearty as if the Foreign Office had not been in the hands 
of the traditional opponents of the party to which Sir 
Butwer Lytron has for many years been attached. This 
frankness is creditable to the speaker, but it is perhaps at 
the same time an indication that the Conservatives have at 
present no distinctive policy which they are anxious to put 
forward. The blundering pertinacity with which Mr. 
Disrak.! strove to put himself in oppsition to the foreign 
policy, not merely of Lord Patmerston, but of the country, 
has evidently not recommended itself to his party ; and there 
is far more prudence in Sir Butwer Lyrron’s attempt to 
gloss over the differences which really do exist between the 
foreign programmes of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 
The ill-concealed aversion to Sardinia and the natural bent 
towards despotism which disfigured the foreign policy of 
Lord Dersy’s Cabinet are judiciously kept in the back- 
ground ; and if Sir Butwer Lyrron speaks the opinions of 
his friends, it is not in foreign affairs that the Opposition 
intends to court a trial of strength with Lord Patmersron’s 
Government. 

Absolute silence as to all domestic questions of importance, 
and a professed acceptance of the Liberal policy in the affairs 
of Europe and America, leave one somewhat at a loss to 
guess the line which is to be traced out for the action of the 
Conservatives. Whether this reticence proceeds from a 
desire to qualify for office by assimilating Liberal principles, 
or merely from the difficulty of finding any Conservative ery 
for the agricultural dinner-table, it is a fact worthy of note 
that the country performances of travelling M.P.’s have not 
yet displayed a single point of difference which can be made 
to serve the purposes of party organization. The truth is, 
that the country is for the present substantially unanimous 
—more so probably than it ever was at any former period. 
Foreign questions have merged all domestic differences, and 
the voice of the country has been too decided on foreign 
affairs to allow the leaders of any party to set themselves at 
variance with the almost universal opinion. 
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AMERICA. 


‘na English writers who are striving to imitate the 
: tone of American partisans find a difficulty in adapting 
their sympathies to the curious forms in which Northern 
energy unexpectedly develops itself. It is true that dispas- 
sionate observers, although they desire rather to understand 
events than to improve them for doctrinal purposes, have 
frequently been compelled to change the tone of their com- 
ments and to modify their anticipation. When the 
Government of Washington and its supporters in all parts 
of the country repudiated the charge of intended coercion, 
simple-minded Englishmen believed that there was no 
immediate intention of commencing a war of conquest. The 
three months’ volunteers were applauded for their rapid 
advance to Washington, and some surprise was afterwards 
expressed when several of these regiments discovered that 
their time had expired in the middle of a battle. It is more 
reasonable to infer that improved drill and discipline will 
produce their natural effects than to proclaim that the 
Federal enterprise must succeed because it is high and holy, 
or, in the language of Senator Pogram, because the Union 
“is the child of Natur’ and the child of Freedom, and its 
“ bright home is in the setting sun.” Amateur Federalists 
ought to understand that there is a difference between 
recognising success and worshipping it. There is no incon- 
sistency in recording the dcfeat of Manassas, and in after- 
wards announcing the capture of the forts on Cape Hatteras. 
It may be “ treason to the cause of freedom,” and so forth, 
to doubt of the ultimate triumph of the Federal Government. 
Nevertheless, it continues to be improbable that the South 
should be conquered, and impossible that it should be held in 
subjection. With all deference to the English Pograms and 
to the setting sun, prosaic commentators must continue to 
examine whether crusades are strategetically and politically 
practicable, as well as high and holy. Freedom, as it is well 
known, shrieked when Koscrusko was, for poetical purposes, 
assumed to have fallen, and it must be allowable to suppose 
that another shriek may become necessary to lament the 
failure of Fremont and M‘CLELLay. 

The worshippers of the setting sun naturally wink at the 
singular spots which may from time to time be discerned in 
its rays. When the Executive overrides law, and the Con- 
gress disregards the Constitution, such anomalies are excused 
as necessary conditions of war. A more indiscriminate faith 
is required to reconcile ordinary minds with Mr. Cuaser’s 
financial theories or language, and more especially with 
General Fremont’s bold defiance of his superiors and of the 
Legislature. The Secretary of the Treasury is probably 
wiser in act than in word. Having to float a large loan, he 
may have exercised a sound discretion in offering the high 
and convenient rate of 7,3,ths per cent. If, however, he is 
bound by his own language, he has deliberately sacrificed the 
public interests entrusted to his charge for the fantastic pur- 
pose of rewarding the anticipated patriotism of the lenders. 
“Tn order to secure a substantial reward for their public 
“ spirit to those whose patriotism prompts them in this hour 
“ of trial to place their means at the disposal of the Govern- 
“ ment, Congress has directed that an interest of 7,°,ths per 
“cent. be paid on the several amounts subscribed.” As 
Congress intended that a part of the loan should be raised 
abroad, the wisdom and justice of its supposed policy would 
seem still more conspicuous; but it is hardly necessary to 
observe that, in fixing this maximum rate, Congress was not 
fuolish enough to require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refuse more economical terms. In another passage of his 
circular, Mr. Cuase boasts that his loan pays a better 
interest than any ordinary investment; but, on the whole, 
he has probably acted like any other rational financier, 
although, after the fashion of American statesmen, he assumes 
that his countrymen will never be satisfied to hear the plain 
and simple truth. 

General Fremont’s extraordinary proclamation involves a 
bolder and more practical novelty. The English sympa- 
thizers who asserted, in defiance of Republican professions, 
that the war was directed to the-abolition of slavery, not 
unnaturally boast of the justification afforded to their 
opinions. Those who had formed an opposite judgment 
observe that the proclamation is issued by a subordinate 
officer in deliberate disregard of an Act passed only a mcnth 
ago by both Houses of Congress. Before the commencemcnt 
of the war, the Abolitionists formed an almost imperceptible 
fraction of the Northern population. When hostilities com- 
menced in Virginia, some generals announced their intention 


of assisting, if necessary, to suppress domestic insurrection ; 
and fugitive slaves, as they could scarcely be remitted to the 
service of Confederate masters, were, by an ingenious 
fiction, recognised as contraband of war—or, in other words, 
as property, and not as persons, The importance of the ques- 
tion necessarily increased as the war proceeded, and after full 
discussion both branches of Congress took a step in advance 
by declaring that slaves employed in hostile operations 
should, by a process of confiscation, be transferred to the 
possession of the Government. Their emancipation would, in 
fact, have followed on the abolition of the original owner- 
ship, but it was thought dangerous to provide for the destrue- 
tion, even in extreme cases, of a right of property which all 
parties have hitherto affected equally to respect. The Act 
was to apply when “any person claimed to be held to ser- 
“vice under the law of any State” was required or per. 
mitted by the person claiming such service to take up arms 
against the United States, or was employed on any fort, 
dockyard, or any naval or military service whatever. On 
this Act—or rather on an open contempt of its provisions— 
General Fremont founds the declaration that the slaves of 
any person who shall take up arms against the Federal 
Government in Missouri “are hereby declared free men,” 
As every slaveholder in the State probably comes within 
the terms of the proclamation, it follows that the negroes 
in Missouri are ipso facto free. Any loyal planter who may have 


retained an exceptional fidelity to the Union will find him. * 


self in the enviable position of a rightful slave-owner, while 
al the negroes in the neighbouring plantations are lawfully 
entitled to assert their freedom by foree. If General Fre- 
MONT is justified in his act, a similar policy must be adopted 
in every part of the South, and the United States will have 
been pledged by one of their inferior functionaries to provide 
for the forcible emancipation of four millions of slaves. The 
New York journals apologetically remark that General 
Fremont is following the spirit, if not the letter of the Jaw, 
and it appears not to oceur to American politicians that so 
astonishing a revolution ought to be originated, if at all, by 
the Government and the Legislature. Unless General 
Fremont is disavowed and recalled, the Confederates must 
henceforth resist to the last drop of blood, while the United 
States will have repudiated all former principles of action, 
and the war on their side, though it may be waged in 
the name of freedom and humanity, will be avowedly 
carried on against the Constitution and against property. 
Only a few of the wildest Abolitionists have hitherto 
recommended that slaves should be declared ipso facto free. If 
General Fremont's proclamation has any legal validity, the 
slave of a Confederate officer or soldier might lawfully kill 
his master if, after the publication of the document, any 
restraint were placed on his personal liberty. If the owner 
has “taken active part with the enemies of the United 
“‘ States in the field,” the negro may take equally vigorous 
steps to assert his freedom, subject to the contingency of 
being hanged or burned alive if a court-martial should hold 
that the part so taken by the master was not, in that behalf, 
sufficiently active. An interesting technical question may 
also arise on the last clause of the sentence; for it is not 
clear whether the aid must be given in the field, or, from a 
distance, to enemies of the United States who are them- 
selves in the field. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON once said that martial law meant 
the will of the Commander-in-chief, and American generals 
seem inclined to justify the definition in its fullest extent. En- 
thusiasts for emancipation may consider the attainment of the 
end incomparably more important than the laws of the United 
States, or the proper discipline of Federal functionaries; but 
enthusiasts for America and American institutions ought to 
be startled by the sudden abandonment of all the professions 
which have been before and since the commencement of the 
war, solemnly repeated by all the organs of the Republican 
party. It is not improbable that General Fremont's un- 
authorized policy will be adopted by the country, and con- 
sequently approved by the Government. If the issue of 
forcible and total emancipation is raised, the United States 
will have no reason hereafter to complain of a want of popular 
sympathy in England ; but, should the enterprise succeed, 
the white population of the South must, after the extermi- 
nation of its armies, be reduced to a state of absolute and 
permanent subjection. The Emperor of Russta has ventured 
on a hint to the Federal Government of the dangers and 
difficulties which are inseparable from the war. When the 
arbitration of England was suggested by some moderate citi- 
zens on the eve of hostilities, Mr. Sewarp answered, in the 
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spirit of Mr. Pogram, by informing despots and tyrants that 
the bright home of the Republic was in the setting sun. 
The Emperor ALEXANDER has probably received a courteous 
reply, but the time has scarcely come for accepting, even from 
friendly hands, any overture of peace or mediation. 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. 


A’ last, it seems that Europe is going to take Mexican 
matters into its own hands. The Governments 
of England, France, and Spain are to send a force 
which will seize on the harbours of Mexico, collect the 
duties, and end repudiation by stopping the income of 
the repudiator before it reaches him. If the terms of the 
Convention have been correctly stated in the Morning 
Post, a combined naval force will be sent to the Gulf 
of Mexico. This force will blockade and occupy the two 
chief ports of the Gulf—Vera Cruz and Tampico—and any 
other ports that may be necessary. Either the Consuls or 
Special Commissioners will be charged with collecting all 
the import and export duties payable at these ports, and 
no vessel will be allowed to enter or clear without the per- 
mission of the European authorities. The dues thus col- 
lected will be thrown into a common fund, and then fifty per 
cent. will be paid to the Mexican Government, and fifty 
per cent. will be distributed among the Allies, in 
proportion to the amount of their respective claims. 
If the Mexican Government, so far as courtesy supposes 
such a thing to exist, chooses to sanction this arrangement, 
it is to be at perfect liberty to do so, It will then save 
the point of honour, if that is any object in Mexico, and 
the Consuls or Commissioners will exercise their powers 
by virtue of atreaty between the allied powers and Mexico, 
But it will not make the slightest difference if the Mexicans 
refuse to sign a treaty. The European representatives will 
then act on their own authority ; and so long as the allies 
agree among themselves, and there remain import and export 
duties to be collected, the ill-used creditors of the most dis- 
graceful of Governments may reckon on having a consider- 
able sum applied in satisfaction of their claims. 

Smuggling is so triumphant on the Pacific coast of Mexico 
that all the revenue of the country from Custom-duties is 
practically collected at the Atlantic ports. In round numbers, 
the revenue obtained from that source, even in these latter 
years of anarchy and confusion, has been about a million and 
a-half sterling. ‘The tariff under which the collection of 
Customs is made is said to be ingeniously framed so as to 
ensure only a fraction of the duties being obtained that might 
easily be levied. If we seize on the money when it is paid, 
it is hard to say why we should refrain from altering the 
mode of levying it so as to get the greatest amount pos- 
sible for our trouble. But even if things are left as they 
are, and the tariff is not altered, the creditors of 
Mexico ought to receive about three-quarters of a million 
every year. The foreign debt of Mexico is estimated at a 
little more than sixteen millions and a half. Therefore, 
even allowing for the expenses of collection, the portion 
of the revenues raised by the allies would pay an average 
of four per cent. interest on the whole debt. Three- 
fourths of the debt is due to the wretched representatives 
of those deluded Britons who in 1825 and 1826 advanced 
six millions to what was then thought ‘to be the most 
promising of Republics. Since then, the very name of 
a Mexican bond has become associated with the last 
stage of financial distress. The fund has been so con- 
verted and changed, the interest has been so regularly 
withheld, and the guarantees given for the payment of what 
was due have been so shamelessly evaded, that to hope for 
anything from a Mexican bond seemed the wildest of dreams. 
With the exception of half a million, which the bondholders 
managed to get into their hands when Mexico was paid by 
the United States for the cession of a portion of its ter- 
ritory, they have had no gleam of sunshine to light up 
their despair. It is true that the Finance Minister 
of every successive Government in Mexico has proposed a 
new arrangement of the debt, effected some new com- 
promise, turned interest into principal, and invented some 
tiew security ; but the same fate awaited every plan, and 


whatever the arrangements might be, the bondholders never | 
income and expenditure. He found that when things went 


got any money. As things stand at present, they are 


owed above ten millions of principal, bearing interest at 


three per cent., and two millions of arrears of interest. If 


will be received from the Customs ; and as the English debt 
is three-fourths of the whole, and a large portion pf the 
remainder only bears interest at three per cent., there would 
remain a balance applicable to the gradual extinction of the 
principal of the various debts. 

This would be a very pleasant prospect for the bond- 
holders if the arrangement could but be made permanent. 
But there are some difficulties in the way. The measures 
that are to be taken have no tendency to put Mexico itself 
in a better position, or to develope the resources of the country, 
or to create a strong local Government. The Mexicans will 
be at perfect liberty to cut each other’s throats, and to rob 
and lay waste as much as they like in the interior. There 
can, therefore, be no termination to this blockade. If the 
ships go away, at that moment the fortunes of the creditors 
of Mexico are once more dashed to the ground. The import 
duties are not likely to increase in a country which commerce 
has deserted and where industry is atan end, Therefore this in- 
tervention, in the shape now assigned it, must be continuous. 
Every one, however, must acknowledge that a blockade 
enforced by the alliance of three European Powers is 
scarcely likely to last for ever. The allies may easily 
quarrel with one another, and then what is to become of 
the blockade? Or even if peace is preserved, jealousies and 
divisions may very possibly arise to disunite the three Powers 
whom a sense of common injury has for the moment brought 
together. We may have a tancy for a different party in 
Mexico from that favoured by France or Spain; we may 
consider that we have wrongs to avenge which they ought 
to leave us to deal with as we please; or we may quarrel 
on some of the very difficult questions that must arise if 
once a beginning is made in paying off the debt. A 
point must come at which it would be difficult to 
say why the intervention should continue. The debts 
due by Mexico under direct agreements between the 
Mexican and foreign Governments may perhaps be legi- 
timately enforced by armed interference. But they con- 
stitute a very small part of the whole debt. What is 
termed the Anglo-Spanish Convention debt is only a million, 
and the French and Spanish debts are much less. The great 
bulk of the debt is merely secured by a contract between 
Mexico and her private creditors. It is diflicult to say on 
what principle we could ask France and Spain to help us to 
secure the interest on a loan due to private subjects of the 
British Crown; or even how we could consistently apply a 
method of coercion to Mexico which would be equally appli- 
cable to Spain herself. Besides, it must be remembered 
that the Powers that are now to send an allied squadron 
are not the only creditors of Mexico. There are claims of 
the United States against Mexico to the amount of two 
millions sterling. It is not to be supposed that American 


creditors will accept our arrangement without some alte-_ 


ration. When peace makes it once more possible for the 
States of North America, whether in one or more Federa- 
tions, to turn their attention to foreign affairs, one of the 
first subjects that will invite their attention will be the 
position of Mexico, It will be very well if they content 
themselves with taking part in the intervention, and sending 
a few ships to aid in collecting the revenue which is to 
benefit them. It is more likely that one intervention may 
lead to another, and that the Northern neighbours of Mexico 
would seize on their own material guarantee. 

Nor are bondholders the only persons to be thought of. The 
Mexicans do other bad things besides not paying their debts. 
They turn what might be a garden in beauty and a treasure- 
house of wealth into a scene of desolation and poverty. 
They have outraged the representatives of every nation, and 
massacred those whom these representatives were there to 
protect. They are now threatened, or headed, by a faction 
whose watchword is death to all foreigners whatever. This 
state of things will not be mended by a naval squadron- 
occupying Vera Cruz and Tampico. On the contrary, 
it will be made worse, if,it is possible for anything 
to be worse than it is in Mexico. There is not much 
chance, as it is, of a regular Government being established 
there, but whatever chance there may be is made ten times 
fainter by the allies stopping the revenues of the country. 


In 1857, Lerpo, the Finance Minister of Mexico, tool the 


trouble to make up and publish the balance-sheet of Mexican 


on in something like a quiet and normal way—that is, 
when the same Government reigns both at the ports and the 


these arrears were added to the principal, the interest due | capital—the income of Mexico is about three millions 
on the whole henceforth would not exceed the half of what | sterling, and the expenditure about five. Of the three 
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millions of income, the only portion that can safely be 
reckoned on is that derived from the dues paid at the 
ports. To take away one-half of these dues is, therefore, 
to reduce any possible Mexican Government to helpless 
beggary. Mexico must soon become a mere fighting 
ground of predatory factions, who do not even aspire to 
govern, but only wish to exist and to lessen the number 
of competitors for existence by killing off as many of their 
enemies as possible. The allied fleet cannot ride on for 
ever calm and unconcerned in the harbours of the Gulf 
while such things are going on in Mexico. The occupation of 
the ports can obviously benothing morethan a temporary expe- 
dient. Were there any Government in Mexicoto bring to reason, 
the strong measure of stopping their supplies might be ex- 
pected to bring them to reason very quickly. But there is 
no prospect whatever of any Government being formed that 
will command any confidence either at home or abroad, and 
the very act of occupying the ports makes it more unlikely 
than ever. Sooner or later, therefore, Mexico itself may 
probably be occupied. It will be in the interest of every 
one that a responsible Government should be formed, 
that intervention should be at an end, and that the 
vast resources of the country should be applied to the 
extinction of its debt. Diplomatists may not have 
settled who these future occupants are to be, but those who 
intend to be the occupants have settled it for themselves. 
Spain sees in the present crisis a great opportunity of regain- 
ing the wealthiest of her old American settlements. She 
has got back San Domingo, and she means to get back 
Mexico if she can. The Spanish papers are full of accounts 
of the interest which the expedition to Vera Cruz excites. 
Perhaps the countrymen of CervANTES may be credited with 
a sufficient sense of humour to be tickled at the notion of 
Spain being indignant at repudiation, and sending a squadron 
to bring creditors to book. But they look for something 
more substantial. It is anyounced that a strong body of 
infantry is to be seut to Vera Cruz, and infantry must be 
meant to do something more than collect harbour-dues. If 
the issue of this intervention should be that Spain regained 
Mexico, we can have the satisfaction of thinking that no 
English interests would be prejudiced. On the contrary, we 
should gain by having a new country of great wealth to 
trade with—we should have some sort of security that our 
money would be paid us—and, above all, we should see a stop 
put to the Southward progress of the slave-holding portion 
of the American Republic. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOUR AT THE ANTIPODES. 


HE English strikes have accustomed us to that view of 
the Rights of Labour which interprets them to mean 
the right of preventing other men from labouring. But, 
like many other English opinions, it is only moderately 
carried out in practice here. Among us the rights of 
labour do not proscribe anybody ; but their requirements 
are satisfied if, by pressure legal or illegal, every rival is 
brought under the obedience of the Trades Unions. To see 
the principles in full blossom, which in England are only 
germinating, it is generally necessary to turn to a colonial 
community. In those new countries everything comes more 
quiekly to maturity, ahd false principles blossom into political 
dangers with terrible rapidity. Some recent proceedings in 
New South Wales present us with the picture of the rights 
of labour in a state of advanced development. They give 
us an instructive indication of the sort of political economy 
that would prevail among ourselves if Mr. Gzorce Porrer 
were a trifle more powerful than he is. 

Among the various nationalities that were drawn together 
from all parts of the world to the Australian gold-fields, 
there arrived a considerable number of Chinese from Hong 
Kong. These people were very successful in their mining, 
and the reports they carried home stimulated numbers 
of their countrymen to follow their example. They 
have not shown themselves other than peaceable visitors. 
No crimes of theft or violence are charged against them ; 
and they appear to follow the laborious pursuit upon which 


‘they are engaged with more than ordinary energy and 


skill. It is alleged against them, indeed, that they are dirty, 
and that they are immoral ; and every one will feel how such 
failings must shock the fastidious cleanliness and virgin 
purity of an Australian digger. But they are also guilty of 
another very serious offence; and that is, that they share 
with the European diggers the profits of the gold-field. Its 
area is limited, and therefore its average yield to each per- 


son is clearly curtailed by every addition to the number of 


labourers ; and the European feels that his scantier profits © 


are due to the presence of the Chinese. Which of the two 
offences has made the Chinese to be unsavoury in the 
nostrils of ‘he European diggers is of course a moot point 
in the colony. The democratic papers loudly maintain that 
the diggers are actuated solely by a jealousy for the seventh 
commandment, and a high appreciation of soap and water. 
The papers on the other side maliciously insinuate that the 
exquisite sensitiveness of their modesty has been marvellously 
quickened by the sight of the promising “claims” which the 
Chinese are industriously digging. Whichever feeling prepon- 
derates, it has of late found a very practical expression. So 
unanimous are the miners, either in their horror of immo- 
rality or their hatred of successful rivals, that in the middle 
of July last, the whole of the diggers working at one of the 
chief gold fields assembled together and marched upon the 
Chinese. The wretched strangers, even according to the 
reluctant testimony of the advocates of the diggers, “ were 
“ treated in the most brutal manner,” stripped of every shred 
of property, and driven in a mass, in a state of abject desti- 
tution, to a distant cattle station. Against this oppression 
there is no appeal for them. The utter impotence of the 
law in the face of any mob, which is the mark of all demo- 


cratic constitutions, has been brought painfully to light. No “ 


attempt even to reinstate the Chinese in the possession of 
their property, or to protect them from further outrage, has 
been made by the Government. Probably any such vindica- 
tion of the law is an impossibility. A modest attempt on 
the part of the authorities to arrest three of the most promi- 
nent rioters turned the whole mob furiously upon the 
Government. The three rioters were released, the autho- 
rities decamped, and the mob remain masters of the field. 
This is bad enough, but it is far from being the worst. 
The class from whom the Burrangong rioters are drawn are 
the rulers of New South Wales, and their lawless excesses 
are viewed with very mild disapprobation by the section of 
public opinion which gives law to the colony. Already itis 
proposed to give legal effect to the object of these outrages, 
and to complete by a statute what the diggers have begun 
with their revolvers. The democratic party have raised a 
ery for the legal exclusion of Chinamen from New South 
Wales. To that cry it is probable that the Prime Minister 
will not be wholly deaf. The heights of power are more 
slippery at Sydney than even here; and Mr. Cowper's 
footing is notoriously very insecure. He is likely to grasp 
at any support from any quarter that may promise him a 
respite of official life. tis not, therefore, impossible that 
an English colony may, in the nineteenth century, retort 
upon the Chinese that policy of exclusion which has made 
them a byword among nations, and has usually been sup- 
posed to be the peculiar product of ignorance and barbarism. 
If this policy concerned them alone, it need excite among us 
no stronger feeling than curiosity. If it were being carried out 
at San Francisco or New York, it would merely suggest reflec- 
tions upon the economical results of entrusting political 
mastery to an uneducated class. Assuredly, protection to 
native industry was never carried to such a length in the 
darkest feudal days. But it concerns us much more nearly 
than as a matter of simple speculation. Though, in practice, 
there is little else left of Australia’s dependence upon 
England than the name and the cost of an unreal sovereignty, 
we are yet, in the eyes of foreign Powers, responsible for the 
acts of the Governments over which the QuEEN nominally 
rules. England has a credit to support, which, unhappily, it 
is in the power of Australia to impeach. To take the lowest 
ground, her influence will be seriously impaired if it comes to 
be generally believed that, unless she is moved to do so by 
interest or by fear, she never thinks of observing in practice 
the principles which she preaches so ostentatiously to others. 
It is, even in a material point of view, a serious loss to a 
nation if she is regarded as an inveterate hypocrite. Yet 
what other construction can be put upon our conduct, if we 
denounce exclusiveness at Hong Kong and practise it at 
Sydney—if our armies claim free immigration as the common 
right of all men in China, while our own Governor in 
Australia is repudiating it in the case of the Chinese? If 
only their own internal polity was concerned, no one would 
grudge to the inhabitants of New South Wales the peculiar 
political luxuries in which they take pleasure. If they like 
to have their laws dictated to them by a mob, and to suffer pro- 
tection in its most odious form—the prohibition of the import 
of labour—to be reintroduced among them, it is no business 
of ours to interfere. The assailants at Burrangong are merely 
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a Trades Union on a large scale, and freed from legal restraint. 
The Unions at Manchester used to employ oil of vitriol to 
rid them of their rivals, and at Sheffield they still blow up 
their antagonists in their own houses with mines secretly 
constructed. Advancing with revolvers against even a body 
of Chinese is decidedly a nobler system of warfare than the 
use either of oil of vitriol or of gunpowder petards, If 
the New South Wales people choose that their Government 
should be so feeble that the “rights of Jabour” can be en- 
forced at will by any body of labourers who can muster re- 
volvers enough for the purpose, it would be very gratuitous 
in England to interfere with so paradoxical a taste. But the 
very condition of their existence as a dependency is that 
they should not trench upon questions of international policy. 
China happens to be the one country with which we are 
under engagements, implied if not express, with respect to 
the mutual immigration of the subjects of the two Crowns. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the Quren will never be 
advised to consent to any measure of the Colonial Parliament 
which may incur the suspicion of sharp practice in this 
respect. The Emperor of Curna is rot in a condition, even 
if he were inclined, to resent or criticise any measures we 
may take with respect to his emigrant subjects. But unfaith- 
fulness to the principles which we have professed in dealing 
with him will not be the less disgraceful because he certainly 
is not able, and prohably does not care, to punish it. No 
regard for the independence of the colonies can justify us 
in tolerating the dishonour of two contradictory foreign 
policies pursued simultaneously on behalf of the same 
Empire and in the name of the same Queen. Whatever 
the value of Australian allegiance may be to England, it 
certainly will not repay a slur on her good name. 


REGICIDE REVIVED. 

HE attempted regicide on the King of Prussia has been 
. followed by a similar attack on the Queen of Greece. 
It is impossible to doubt that some shred of political fana- 
ticism was at the bottom of crimes which, above all others, 
are invested with an especial horror in the estimate of 
mankind, The assassination of Royal and noble persons is 
rightly considered to be the very worst of all assassinations, 
because the publicity which necessarily attends crowned heads 
is a sort of appeal for general confidence. An exalted position 
implies a certain degree of helplessness; and it is so much 
easier to attack what is in high station, that we are naturally 
indignant with the sort of cowardly atrocity which aims at so 
very easy a mark, But, over and above this natural horror 
which regicide extorts from the feelings of the world, politi- 
cians must regard king-killing, or attempts to kill kings, as 
what TatLeyranp called worse than a crime—as a prac- 
tical blunder of the greatest magnitude. No cause but 
what suffers hy regicide. Louis Purirre owed a lease of 
toleration to Frescur and Fiescut's followers. The present 
Emperor's popularity, and, what is far more important and 
lamentable, a general acquiescence in the Imperial rule and 
all that it involves, is Orsini’s actual contribution to the 
progress of liberal thought in the France of the day. Even 
judicial sentences of death are, in the case of sovereigns, 
almost as great political mistakes as assassination. If 
Cuartes I. had not perished at Whitehall, there would most 
likely have been no Twenty-ninth of May; and Louis XVIIL’s 
restoration was due, however remotely, to Lovis XVL’s 
decapitation. The fanatic Becker, and the young fool or mad- 
man Dossios, probably hold, in however exaggerated a form, 
opinions which dignify wiser and better men. Orsini 
was, in his way, a sincere friend to Italian liberty ; and 
the murderer Sanp entertained a hatred against Korzesue 
which was neither unjust in itself nor unwarranted. But in 
every case the amount of good which the regicide and assassin 
represented, and the reforms which, it may be secretly, 
they had at heart, have been thrown back half a century by 
the foolish as well as barbarous and bloody arguments which 
they used. An illogical but natural reaction sets in. The 
right theory gets discredited by the wretched adherents it 
has made, and society welcomes evil itself when it is combated 
by what common sense and right feeling admit to be a yet 
worse evil. The hegemony of Prussia may be seriously wished 
for by German patriots, but when Oscar Becker would 
murder a vacillating or half-hearted Sovereign because he is 
deficient either in earnestness or in will to force forward 
this great idea, the great idea goes to the wall—goes, it 
may be, for a very long season. King Orno’s government 
is neither successful nor enlightened ; but it makes a fresh 

start in life, thanks to the revolver of Dossios. 


The King of Pressta is about to visit Compié sne before he 
has quite recovered from the suffocating fumes of Becker's 
pistol ; and his host has been frightened for life by the 
murderous onslaught of Orsini. When two Sove- 
reigns have escaped the regicide’s aim, they are likely to have, 
if not a cause, yet certain feelings inc mmon. An Imperial 
congress, however, even should it nt be joined by the second- 
rate Majesties of Holland and Denmark, bo:les but little good 
to the cause of European liberties. The counsel to be 
taken together will be hardly sweet ; for the kings will walk 
as friends in the house which is not of Gop. The collapse 
of Transatlantic Republicanism, the unappeased discontent of 
Hungary, the excise to be drawn from the unsettled state of 
Southern Italy and from Sicilian anarchy, and the imprudent 
Polish cry raised by the great leader of French Constitution- 
alism, can scarcely fail to have their influence in the Royal 
conclave. Another Holy Alliance is impossible; but the 
revival of regicide in Prussia and Greece might palliate, 
though it cannot justify, a combined attempt at reaction. 
There is in the theory of regicide that sort of system 
and principle which is so alarming to its victims that its 
existence almost justifies, at least to royal minds, a 
counter theory. Regicide has always professed a sort of 
philosophical and systematic character, and has claimed 
to be founded on a principle. Martana, who elabo- 
rated the celebrated theory of king-killing, only asked a 
single premiss. From the principle that the people are 
the source of power, he logically deduced the right, and, 
under certain circumstances, the duty, of tyrannicide. Now 
Mariana’s single postulate lies at the root of European 
liberty. We must either take the Divine Right theory or 
the theory of the popular will. The argument ofthe famous 
De Rege et Regis Institutione was this :—Political sovereignty 
resides in the people. There is in the people a natural right 
to get rid of, by any means, a prince who seizes the sovereignty 
by force. Ifa legitimate Sovereign destroys the religion or the 
laws of the people, he may be deposed by the people in their 
lawful assemblies, They may declare him to bea public enemy, 
and order his execution. If the circumstances of the times are 
such that the lawful assemblies of the people cannot be held 
nor the public voice heard, then the general duty becomes a 
particular one, and on one individual devolves the obligation 
which the public sentiment can neither express nor execute. 
Such was Martana’s argument. The only restriction and 
abatement appended by him to this porteutous chain of 
sophisms was, that no private person was to be judge of the 
last emergency—that no individual was to act without the 
advice of grave and learned men, and without an absolute 
incapacity on the part of the people to let its voice be heard. 
But the grave and learned men might chance to be the Jesuits, 
who are said to have advised Jaques Ciement ; or they 
might be the Burschenschaft, who are represented by Sanp ; 
or they might be the secret societies of which Orstnt is 
currently thought to have been the delegate. Manrana’s theo- 
logical and philosophical thesis is just the sort of thing to 
recommend itself to the hazy, crazy German mind. Dosstos 
was a student of the Germanized University of Athens, and 
the wretch who is condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment 
for his attack on the King of Prussia probably does not 
stand alone in his muddled hold of an execrable theory. 
But that theory has at least so far a show of logic, that a room- 
fal of kings may find it more convenient to dispute the 
axiom from which the reasoning flows than to detect the 
fallacy in the reasoning itself. 

A not very edifying controversy has been raised in the 
French newspapers on the origin of the principle of regicide. 
The Union, in a strain of unctuous morality, charges the 
guilt of Dosstos and Becker on Liberalism in general, and 
on Italian Liberalism in particular. The Imperial journals 
reply, with truth enough, that the doctrine of regicide is, 
in point of fact, common to all men and to all times. 
Jacques Cuement, Ravartiac, and Damien were, in fact or 
in intention, regicides before ’89. More than this might 
have been said. There is not a country in Europe where 
political assassination has not been adopted by the adherents 
of every creed and every form of Government in what they 
thought the last extremity. Kings and tyrants have adopted 
regicide doctrines just as greedily as Red Republicans. 
Caartotre Corpay reasoned much the same as Durios— 
the facts of the case were different, but the principle was 
the same. The journals which answered the Union might 
have strengthened their 7'w quoque had they remembered 
that Marrana, the first literary defender of the principle 
of regicide—and, in fact and chronology, the real parent of 
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the English and French Revolutions—was a sacerdotalist 
of the strictest sect. If he was preceded by Joun Knox 
and the apologists of regicide in Exizasern’s reign, it but 
shows that Popery and Puritanism can kiss each other 
when they have a common cause in the common necessity 
to get rid of a powerful enemy. Religion, under both its 
great divisions, has not been without a leaning towards 
regicide doctrines, when it was important either to Catholics 
or Protestants to get rid of a king not of their own way of 
thinking. The same arguments which suggested the murder 
of Exizaseru in England justified the murder of Henry III. 
in France, and, in Knox's mouth, hinted not obscurely at the 
murder of Mary in Scotland. Indeed, the retort upon the 
Union might have been made more biting still. The leading 
cases which not only extenuate but justify regicide are those 
of Esup, JaeL, and Jupira ; and if the Scriptural argu- 
ment is to be pleaded against the sovereignty of the people, 
the Scriptural precedent of dealing against the public enemy 
with treachery and the knife is at least equally strong, and, 
let us add, equally inapplicable. 


THE COTTON CRISIS. 


HE Cotton crisis has, not without ample warning, fairly 
set in. Manufacturers are limiting the production of 
their mills, and a hard winter is before the millions who 
live by factory work. The stock of American cotton is less 
at this moment than at the corresponding date of 1860 by 
250,000 bales—being a reduction of fully one-third—and the 
only set-off against this deficiency is an increase, considerably 
less in quantity, of the inferior samples of India and some 
other countries. Add to this, that an energetic exportation 
is going on to foreign countries, including America herself, 
and that the prices given for American cotton, though 
scarcely commensurate with the apparent risk of scarcity, 
are very largely above the average quotations. ‘The hopes 
which were entertained that Indian cotton would supply the 
place of the better productions of America are somewhat 
damped by the strong disinclination which the manufacturers 
show to make the best of this resource by adapting their 
machinery to the purpose. It is certain that those who 
have to use the material must be the best judges of the 
comparative value of different descriptions ; and the very 
moderate increase in the price of Indian as compared with 
American cotton is the best evidence of the great inferiority 
of the only substitute for the produce of the Southern States 
which seems likely to be available during the next year. 
Very sanguine expectations were indulged of the eflicacy 
of smuggling operations to bring the crop of the South, or a 
large proportion of it, into our markets ; but the new policy 
which the Federal Government has commenced by its suc- 
cessful descent on Hatteras Inlet threatens to prove a serious 
obstacle, even if, as is possible enough, the resolution of the 
planters to withhold supplies should give way before the 
temptation of excessive prices. As yet, no signs appear to 
encourage the idea that the crop of 1861 will be exported to 
any large extent ; and it would be perilous to rely too con- 
fidently on such a result. A very short supply seems now 
inevitable ; and the natural effect is already produced, in an 
increase in the price of cotton goods which will be felt by 
every household in the kingdom, down to the very poorest. 
The immediate prospects gloomy enough, relieved though it 
is by the probability that, after a sharp and, it may be hoped, 
a short season of trial, the American monopoly which has so 
long been endured will be effectually broken down, The 
most serious question at this moment is, whether all that is 
practicable is being done to mitigate the immediate pressure, 
and to prevent its recurrence in time to come. The result 
of the wide-spread inquiries which have been instituted into 
the capabilities of almost all the countries in the world is 
that no adequate relief can be obtained at once except from 
India. From many other quarters better samples may pro- 
bably be obtained, and a large production ultimately de- 
veloped. But, for this year and the next, India is substan- 
tially the only region which can bé looked to to fill the 
void which the loss of the American crop will create. 
That the Indian Government is thoroughly in earnest, accord- 


and his reply shows that he, in common with all the Indian 
officials, doubts the value of the step which the manufacturers 
are anxious to force upon the Government of India. 

The theories of Manchester and Calcutta on the best 
methods of encouraging the production of cotton are widely 
opposed, aud it is most essential that the real state of the case 
should be ascertained without delay, and the most effective 
stimulus applied to meet the threatened crisis, According 
to the Manchester Association, the only way in which a per- 
manent supply of cotton of improved quality can be obtained 
from India is by facilitating the settlement of English 
planters, and granting them the fee-simple tenure with. 
out which English capital will not be invested to any 
adequate amount in the experiment of cotton cultivation, 
The Government view is that the supply can be more 
effectually increased and improved by assisting native culti- 
vators to grow a larger crop, and to prepare it more carefully 
for the English market. To a certain extent, indeed, the 
officials and the manufacturers are thoroughly agreed. There 
is no room for two opinions as to the vital importance of 
roads, railways, and, above all, of canals, to furnish the means 
of transporting the cotton at the smallest possible cost to 
the ports of shipment. The Governor-GEeNeraL and Mr. 
Laine have acknowledged, in terms as large as could be 
desired, the duty which rests upon the Government in this 
respect, and there can be no doubt that the energetic 
measures already adopted will be very valuable in reducing 
the cost of transit. The Cotton Association rather grudg-* 
ingly admit that the present Government of India has 
indicated a desire to atone in some measure for the neglect 
of its predecessors, but they urge a still more liberal pro- 
vision for purposes of the same kind. If Mr. Latne’s 
confident expectation that the financial crisis of India is 
surmounted should be verified, there is no shadow of an 
excuse for stinting the outlay on the internal communica- 
tions of the country. The transfer of the Cotton-trade from 
the Slave States of America to our own dependency of India 
isa matter of such enormous importance that the expen- 
diture of a million more or less in opening up the 
fields of India is utterly insignificant in comparison. 
The loss to England by a single year of scarcity must be 
out of all proportion to the most extravagant sums which 
could possibly be spent in improving the means of transit to 
the cotton districts of India; and whatever other excuse 
may be assigned for doing less than might be done, the 
suggestion of pecuniary difficulties cannot be listened to 
while the Indian Government has credit enough to raise the 
necessary funds. Whatever amount may be spent in re- 
ducing the cost of transit for cotton between the fields of 
India and Liverpool, will be a magnificent investment for 
the one country no less than for the other. 

Much, no doubt, has been done, and it is for the Govern- 
ment of India to see that nothing which can be done 
in this way shall be neglected. On this point, however, 
the only issue raised is one of degree; but the real 
contest of the manufacturers is for the sale of waste lands 
to English capitalists. According to the statements of 
the Association—founded, as they say, on unimpeachable 
information — the waste lands of India, which form 
a third of her soil, contain considerable tracts imme- 
diately available for cotton cultivation ; and if these were 
offered for sale in fee simple, it is asserted that English 
capital and energy would soon find its way into the business. 
The official statements are directly at variance with this. Lord 
CanyinG has declared that there is scarcely any waste land 
suited for the production of cotton; and Mr. Laine 
insists on the obstacles which would be presented by the 
distance of the waste lands from the labouring population. 
Behind all this, there certainly lurks a strong traditional 
disinclination (which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
be reasonable enough) to alienate the soil in perpetuity, 
though the authorities are careful not to commit themselves 
by an absolute refusal of grants in fee simple, in case suit- 
able land can be found for the purpose of growing cotton. 
Whatever may be the ordinary policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment, an emergency, such as exists at present, must over- 
rule every adverse consideration. If the fact be once 


ing to its own views, in stimulating the growth of cotton for 
the English market, no one affects to doubt; but, rightly or 
wrongly, those who are most interested in the question have 
come to the conclusion that the Calentta authorities have 
omitted the one measure that would effect the object which ° 
all have at heart. The Cotton Supply Association have | 
lately reiterated their complaints in an address to Mr. Laine, 


established that the concession of a fee simple tenure to 


cotton - growers would assist materially in improving the 
supply, no inconveniences which may be supposed to attend 
the plan can be sufficient to outweigh the public benefit 
which would result from it. It is obvious, too, that if 
Lord Canniva is right in considering that the wastes avail- 
able for cotton are very limited in area, the extent of the 
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innovation consequent on the grant of a permanent tenure 
would be proportionally small, and it is not easy to attach 
much weight to Mr. Larye’s objection that the coveted 
lands are distant from the centres of population. If Indian 
labourers can be transported to the West Indies, they can 
surely be moved from one district of India to another. 
Good wages would tell there, as elsewhere, in attracting the 
requisite supply of labour. Moreover, both of the difficulties 
started are essentially matters for the consideration of the 
colonists who may apply for land. Men of business will not 
sink their capital in unproductive wastes, and if certainty 
of tenure were offered to all who wished to try their hands 
at cotton cultivation, the experiment would attain no very 
formidable dimensions, unless the Manchester people are right 
in saying that a large available area exists ; and if they are 
right in this matter of fact, it would be difficult to find any 
answer to their demand which would deserve a hearing in the 
presence of such acrisis as that which is now overshadowing 
our staple industry. 

The alternative course which Mr. Lang recommends to 
the capitalists interested in the production of cotton is not 
without inconveniences of its own. In place of growing crops 
for themselves, he would have them aid native cultivators by 
advances—a system ‘on which the experience of indigo culti- 
vation does not bear very favourably. Very probably much 
good might be done in this way if the natives could be held 
to their contracts on the one hand, and the English 
planters restrained from oppression on the other. Whether 
this would or would not be the most prudent course 
for English capitalists to take, is, after all, a matter 
that can only be determined by experience; and the 
removal of all restrictions as to tenure would certainly not 
tempt sensible men to adopt a more hazardous and less pro- 
fitable method when an easier mode of attaining their object 
was ready to their hands. The true policy of the Indian 
Government at this moment is assuredly to remove every 
obstacle of whatever kind to the growth of cotton, either by 
English or native agency. Let capitalists choose their own 
course, and they will soon find out which is the most advan- 
tageous. By offering the land to purchasers, one avenue 
which is now closed would be opened for the admission of 
English capital and skill, and this ought to outweigh objec- 
tions to colonization which, under less pressing circumstances, 
might perhaps have been reasonably urged. 


PERQUISITES. 


we phrases have had so much celebrity and currency as 
that of “social evils,” and few have passed so rapidly 
through a wide variety of meanings. At first, social evils meant 
women of bad character. Then some country gentleman, annoyed 
with the impertinences of London servants, wrote a letter to say 
that these minions of fortune were the real social evils. Subse- 
quently, a benevolent person pointed out that there was a much 
worse social evil than naughty women or impudent butlers, and 
that was the destitution of aged clergymen. Of course the 
phrase was now used impersonally. The poor starving old 
parson was not a social evil, but the fact of his existence was the 
evil. Thus, by degrees, a social evil has come to mean anythin 
or anybody which causes general dislike or creates a gene 
sense of nuisance or impotent pity. It comprises everything 
that can be grumbled at or lamented over, without any 
distinct hope or purpose of mending matters. There are an 
infinitude of social evils that will fall under this descrip- 
tion. There are so many things which annoy us or grieve 
us, but not very deeply or practically—things which we like 
to talk over with our neighbours, in order that we may vent our 
feelings of indignation, weariness, or pity, but which we know 
will go on very much the same after our lamentation as before. 
One of the greatest of the smaller social evils that are worth a 
hearty grumble is that of every one in these days expecting to be 
paid for small services. No one thinks of doing anything for 
nothing. From the time we get up to the time we go to bed, we 
are expected at every moment to put our hands in our pockets. 
The human race is rapidly becoming divided into the vast majo- 
rity who expect a shilling for everything they do, and the small, 
ga sparrow-pecked minority who have to pay the shil- 
ings. If it is any relief to the minority to have a grumble, 
let them at least enjoy that consolation. Let perquisites be 
stamped as the first, the most ubiquitous, the most pertinacious 
of social evils. Surely the givers may have the satisfaction of 
looking the gift-horse in the mouth, and of voting these fees and 


. presents the worst of all minor nuisances. 


Nowhere is this nuisance more felt than at friends’ houses. 
e annoyance of having to pay the servants is a serious draw- 
back to the pleasure of a visit. It isnot that any one cares about 
the money. If servants are to be paid in this fashion, it comes 
to the same thing if A. pays B.’s servants, and B. a s A.’s. 


The whole amount is ly trifling, and, if included in the 


| railway-ticket, would deter no one from paying the visit. It 
is the horrible nuisance of giving money, the having to 
contrive how to give it, the flutter of civility on the part of 
the servant which warns the victim that now is the time for 
the perquisite to pop out of the pocket, the anxiety lest the 
ift should be thought below the mark, or be so lavish as to 
despised even by the recipient as a sign of imbecile prodi- 
gality. For donors must know that there is a secret tariff by 
which they are rated, and from which, if they depart, they 
are set down as defrauders of what is due. Their mite is not 
treated as an instalment towards the just sum, but counts 
absolutely for nothing. This view of donations goes down 
to an astonishing depth in vs and there are many 
beggars in London who absolutely decline a halfpenny, 
because to accept it would overthrow the relations that 
ought to subsist between them and _ well-dressed people. 
It is habitually reckoned as a of servants’ wages 
they can look for such an amount from visitors. At present, we 
believe they obtain the necessary information from other servants, 
or through some other indirect channel. But every day it is be- 
coming more and more the practice for the servant to hire the 
master or mistress, and not the employer to hire the —— 
It is the servant who asks the questions and makes the con- 
ditions ; and it is by no means impossible that servants may soon 
be as frank on this point as they already are on most others, and 
may bargain that their masters shall see a stated amount of 
company, and choose friends of a liberal and timid disposition. 
We do not know that visitors would lose if things were put on 


this businesslike footing. On the contrary, nothing would be 
so pleasant as to find a box in the hall in which the proper sum 
might be put. And we should then at least have the great 
pleasure of thinking that all the servants would share. At 
present, the very servant who chiefly ministers to our comfort 
and happiness at a friend's house is the one that hardly 
ever gets anything from visitors. No one pays thecook. It is 
true she has perquisites of her own, and goes to church in a 
black silk that is the produce of dripping, feathers, and skins; 
but if we pay for being served, why should we not let our grati- 
tude seed 4 where it is most abundantly raised P 

Porters at railway stations are almost as bad as domestic 
servants. They are worse in so far as they are more importunate, 


| but better in so far as they only want a shilling. This is a fixed 


| sum, which always makes a porter look bright and happy, and 


stimulates him to his utmost activity. On the very well-managed 
lines, the porters are quite civil and will do their work even if 
they are not paid. But on badly-managed lines they are often 
grossly uncivil when they understand that no shilling is to find 
its way into their pocket. And on all lines, without exception, 
so far as we are aware, porters and guards make it perceptible 
that they expect to be paid if they render any service the least 
out of the way. A guard expects a shilling if he allows smoking, 
if he keeps other people out of the carriage, if he finds a coupé, 
or if he gives the traveller warning of his arrival at his destina- 
tion. A porter expects to be paid by every lady who travels by 
herself with luggage, by every one who has many parcels, or if 
he procures any information, or fetches a cab. e porters are 
even so open in their expectation of a perquisite as to claim par- 
ticular passengers as their property. If he has once entered 
into friendly relations with a traveller, no porter will allow 
another porter to interfere. He has a vested right in the 
expected shilling, which he defends with determination, and 
allows the traveller to see that for the moment he is looked 
on as property and belongs to the porter who has secured him. 
This is a nuisance. It is a bore having a man fuss about —_ 
carriage with obtrusive civility and an unmistakeable shilling 
grin. It is disagreeable to have it so clearly intimated to you 
what you are considered to be worth to the person who takes 
your boxes. And the feeling of repugnance to the process is 
considerably heightened by the remembrance that the porter is 
all the time violating his known duty. He has already been 

id to do the work for which he expects you to pay him. He 

s been nominally told that he will lose his situation if he does 
take anything. It is true that the edict ay pene who 
accept gratuities with dismissal is a dead letter. managers 
of the railways must know, as well as the rest of the world, what 
is going on, and think it best not to interfere unless some 
passenger makes a complaint of incivility. But it is very 
disagreeable to enter into complicity with a servant, and share 
with him the enterprise of breaking a rule. No sensitive person 
can endure to do anything on the sly with an inferior. However 
clearly it may be in fact understood that a passenger is at liberty 
to give a civil porter a trifle, yet it is very unpleasant to have to 
pretend to give it him without any one seei gift. 

It is equally vexatious to have to pay pew-openers. At 
many ohne where there is a much occasional than per- 
manent population—as, for a at Brighton—there is not 
room enough in the churches for the visitors. But the respectable 
family sort of people who go to watering-places for health and 
recreation are exactly the persons who cannot bear not to 
go to church. They must go, and so they do go, and they 
naturally choose the churches which most meet their tastes. 
When they go, they find a church filled with well-dressed people, 
and the aisle thronged with those who have no pews of their own 


to go to. The pews are not quite full, and at some stated period, 
ouch to the coaiaaheandl the First Lesson, the vacancies are 
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filled up. A selection out of the candidates in the aisle is made 
by the pew-openers, and the selection is naturally determined by 
the perquisites the pew-opener receives. A shilling, that magic 
sumh, is the proper key to gain admittance to a comfortable pew 
with a cushion and hassock, though perhaps an intending 
worshipper may be put on a knife-board behind a pillar for 
sixpence. There is no shilling that it is more disagreeable 
to give: It is barteting in the Temple. It is giving money 
in a place where money ought not to Te given to a person who 
ought not to receive it, in order that the donor may receive 
— improvement. And yet what are some persons to do? 

en can avoid the church altogether, and yet retain a compara- 
tively easy conscience, if the avoidance is only occasional, and by 
a sort of necessity. But most well-brought-up women are mise- 
rable if they do not go to chureh. If they go, they cannot stand 
all the service. They would faint at the time, or be ill afterwards, 
if they tried. So they must sit down; and in order to sit down, 
they must pay a shilling. Directly they have determined to do 
se, the easiest way is to make the process as businesslike as pos- 
sible—to pay the tax readily, and to let the pew-opener quite 
understand that her perquisite will be forthcoming. Certainly, 
it might have been expected that, however hard the struggle to 
get into a pew, the pleasure of success would not be un- 
alloyed. Seruples might be entertained as to the lawfulness of 
the triumph. But we believe that, practically, those scruples are 
not much felt; and where they are not felt, we will not say that 
they ought to be felt. Ladies are not in the habit of attaching 
much moral weight to the minor regulations and prohibitions of 
authorities. We fancy that most of them would smuggle if they 
could, and that, if sporting were considered feminine, nine 
sportswomen out of ten would think it a lamentable waste of 
money to take out a license: 

All this is only — We do not suppose that the 
social evils of perquisites will be swept away, or even much 
mitigated. The exactions and expectations of servants are noto- 
riously on the increase ; and the Spe of paying and expecting 
payment for the slight occasional services which the servant of 
one man can render toa friend of his master, although not a visitor 
at the house, opens a wide door to new customs of giving and 
taking these testimonies of gratitude. It is astonishing how 
gorgeous a being will accept a shilling rather than nothing for 
doing something that it ant to be in the ordinary course of his 
daty todo. Porters and pew-openers will continue to be paid. 
The latter are the most likely to be cut off from their harvest ; 
and many clergymen already prohibit their pew-openers from 
taking anything. But when an article is so very much wanted 
as a seat in a pew is by a tired lady, and the article can be fur- 
nished by a person to whom a shilling is a great object, the 
shilling will pass from one pocket to another. At any rate, it 
will pass unless oneness think it worth while to impress it as a 
religious duty on rsons attending their church not to give ; 
and whether it ‘could. be wise or safe to do so, clergymen must 
judge for themselves. All we have invited our readers to do is 
to yive themselves the solid satisfaction of an ineffectual com- 
plaint. Any one who thinks that a complaint known to be in- 
effeetual cannot give solid satisfaction knows nothing of his 
countrymen and country women. 


FALSE SHAME. 


R. DICKENS'S s of Great Expectations illustrates a 
certain temper of mind which is perhaps a characteristic 

of our age: Pip, oh the time of his introduction to Estella, is 
the victim of false shame: Her contempt for the manners of the 
common boy forced on her companionship curdled the milk of 
human kindness in him. Naturally affectionate; from that 
moment a shadow comes between him and his friend and protector 
to whom he owed everything, but who had taught him to call the 
Knave “Jack.” What Estella is likely to think interferes with 
whit he ought to think; eget slowly; but inevitably, yields 
before the new influence. The picture is, on the whole, a true one, 
So far as we can realize Pip’s sitttation at all, we ean understand 
his a ese and acknowledgé that his was the very character, 
of 10-¢ ,tofall under them. But, indeed, false shame has 
not always so much to say for itself as in this instance. Pip is 
taken from the forge and made a gentleman, a member of what 
is technically soviety—so at least Mr. Dickens intends us 
to understand it. Now, undoubtedly people do owe something to 
the class for’ which they have been trained and to which they 
belong; and if Pip is a gentleman, the honestest, truest-hearted 
blacksmith in the world, especially if addicted to Joe Gargery’s 
system of ion, must be an awkward appendage. It is 
thore easy to be shocked at Pip’s ingratitude than to know pre- 
cisely what he ought to have done with his brother-in-law. 
Howeter, we see he is intended to represent one of the vices of 
society, and we recognise his fitness for the in a general want 
of foree and stamina, and a predominance of the imagination over 


otigh we call it hard names, it would still be almost a dis- 
courtesy to assume our readers to be ignorant of the sensation of 
false shame—by which we mean shame the fruit of vanity and ima- 
gination; for never te have known it is, in our imperfect state, to be 
without the kindred quality of which it is the abuse—sensitive- 
ness—s want which would argue bluntness of feeling and dulness 
of perception. Occasional fits of false shame—of being unreason- 
ably perturbed at circumstances we cannot alter, that are not of 


our own making, that have nothing in them of which we ought, 
in strict reason, to be ashamed—have visited most of us. ey 
belong to civilization as opposed to the more primitive forms of 
society—to a state of existence where different interests clash, 
where social and domestic ties may, and do, interfere with one 
another. Young people, on their first admission to this outer 
world, are especially afflicted by false shame; so that it may 
be regarded as one of the moral diseases of the mind’s infancy, 
It is at the bottom of a great deal of their shyness. They cannot 
feel at ease, because they mistrust something about themselves or 
their belongings, and have that feeling of bareness and exposure ift 
the presetice of unfamiliar eyes which attaches to sensitiveness 
under untried circumstances. Everything then assumes a = 
nified, exaggerated character—the place they occupy on 

oné hand, and the importance of the occasion on the other, 
The present company is the world, the universe, a convention of 
men and gods, all forming a deliberate and irreversible judgmen 
upon them, and deciding to their disadvantage on account 
some oddness, or awkwardness, or passing slip in themselves or in 
the accessories about them. But, in most persons, time and expe- 
rience bring so much humility as teaches them their insigni« 
ficance. It is not, we soon learn, very likely that at any given 
time a mixed assemblage is thinking very much about us; and 
then the horror of a conspicuous position loses its main sting. 
This on the one hand—on the other, we are not as dependent on the 
award of society as we were. Even a room-full comprises, to our 
enlarged imagination, by no means the whole creation. There is 
something worth caring for outside those walls. And also we . 
have come to form a sort of estimate of ourselves. There is now 
a third party in the question, in the shape of self-respect. We 
realize that we are to ourselves of immeasurably more consequence, 
than any one else can be to us. ‘Thus, either by reason or by the 
natural hardening and strengthening process of the outer air, 
most people overcome any conspicuous display of the weakness. 
By the time youth is over, they have either accepted their position 
or set about in a businesslike way to mend it. 

But there are some people who never get over this disorder of 
the faculties—who are always its victims, who live in an habitual 
state of subservience, who defer perpetually to some opinion or 
supposed open which they respect more than their own, and 
under which they crouch, whether it be that of an individual, a 
clique, or the world. The sanction of their own judgment is no 

arantee ; it is powerless unsupported by society’s good word. 

f a man after twenty, or at latest twenty-five, will Satp in all 
companies on his red hair, or be perpetually reminding people 
that he is little, or embarrass them by allusions to his plebeian 
birth, or be making absurd apologies for his relations, or depreciate 
the dinner he has set before his guests, we have not much ho 
of him. He fails in the quality which defies and puts to flight 
false shame. He may be wise, he may be witty, he may have the 
clearest head, the most fluent tongue, the readiest pen; but he wants 
manliness. The fears, flusters, and perturbations of false shame 
are a sign of some inherent discrepancy between his intellect 
and his moral nature which will always keep him immature. 
Undue compliance with either the social or domestic instinct 
produces the same effect. Whethet a man sacrifices himself by 
a superstitious worship of public opinion or of private affection, 
the result is the same. He may stultify himself as effectually by 
an eXcessive devotion to his mother and sisters as by 4 like date- 
tion to Mts. Grundy ; but our concern is with the latter devotee. 
who lives in fear of being singular, who suspects all closely allied 
to him of some misfit or incongruity. He is pretty certain to 
accomplish his own forebodings ; for such men are sure to do 
odd things, as people must who think constantly whether every- 
thing they do is according to tule, not what is convenient to do. 
All our natural actions are done without thought, and we can 
make breathing a difficulty by thinking about it. 

A person under this thraldom, whatever his disposition, will 
never be of the use he might be to his friends, while he presents 
an easy mark to his enemies. rs one is safe from being 
thrown over by a friend who makes the world his bugbear; 
for, whatever the justice of his own perceptions, the opinion 
which he dreads, and which influences him, is an inferior one: 
There is actually no limit to such a dependence; it bows before 
every standard, irrespective of all capacity or right to judge: 
Whoever can use the weapon of contempt is formidable. Sucha 
man is a prey to the insolence of footmen; he trembles before 
the tribunal of the servants’ hall, and dreads the criticism of his 
butler, whose definition of a gentleman—of what is expected of a 
gentleman, of what a gentleman ought and ought not to do—he 
Eetotiogly accepts in preference to his own. All this is essentially 

emoralizing. In fact, no benefits can secure a man of this 
sort, no ties can bind him under a particular form of trial; and 
this not at all from baseness of nature, but because he wants a 
man’s generous self-reliance—that quality which the weak and the 
dependent learn to trust, and which gives to manliness a value 
for whieh no intellectual excellence whatever is an equivalent: 
All people are, of course, in a considerable measure, gui 
their ways of thinking by general consent—as, being members 0 
a community, they must be ; but there is, beyond this, a slave: 
in which its victim stands as it were unrepresented in the world’s 

arliament. Few errors bring less reward with them. No 

ikes a coward; and a careless indifference, or even defiance, of 
popular usage is often taken for a sign of superiority. Human 
nature is not so hard and cynical as the theory of false shame 
assumes it to be. And the world is much more good-natured than 
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men of this temper give it credit for. It can discriminate, and 
sympathize, and tolerate exceptions from its ordinary standard. 

no phantoms are so monstrous as the fears of a mind which 
abandons itself to the apprehensions of false shame, so no predi- 
cament or dilemma of actual existence has the pangs and stings 
which a busy fancy conjures up in anticipation—just as most dis- 
agreeable things are not, when the time comes, as disagreeable as 
we expected. 

There is a hardened class of self-seekers who override all con- 
siderations to attain their end, to gratify a low ambition, and get 
on in the world—people whom Mr. Dickens again portrays in 
his Mr. Bounderby—with whom the genuine victim of false 
shame must not be confounded. His conscience does not sleep, 
but his fancy predominates. He owes his uneasiness to his suscep- 
tible nature—to the rapidity of his flights, quick to conjure up 
scenes, and prolific of imaginary contingencies. We may despise 
the weakness, but must pity its victim as the main sufferer. Indeed, 
in some cases it would be easy to trace a whole caréer changed 
by it. Advantages of education are lost, friendships checked, 
opportunities shunned, and habits of moody self-contemplation in- 
duced at the age when action, the spirit of adventure, and the 
excitement of new impressions are at their highest in the more 
healthy and strong temperament; and this not by any means 
wholly from the sufferer’s own fault, but because adverse circum- 
stances, which vigorous and less contemplative minds shake off or 
bend to their will, tell with such blighting force on more sensitive 
characters. Writers of modern fiction often show such sus- 
picious familiarity with the workings of false shame that it is 
easy to suppose the ranks of authors may receive some valuable 
additions through its paralysing influence—unfitting men as it 

at stand in the world of action which their 
intellect might claim for them. The fashionable novel, a develop- 
ment of modern society, has heretofore done much to create 
or to foster the feeling. People no longer young bear witness 
to the singular impression which those pictures made upon 
a crude, uninformed fancy—to the discontent they engendered in 
the childish mind for the dull or homely circumstances of 
actual life. Nothing could be more frivolous and merely external 
than the tests of superiority and refinement set up by those 
arbiters of manners and social standing; but for these very 
reasons they were more within the compass of a young raw 
apprehension. The best corrective (not to speak here of the 
moralist’s grave antidotes) was the romantic class of fiction con- 
temporary with and succeeding to the Almacks school, which 
took the opposite line altogether. In tales of this order, characters 
over whom the domestic affections do not tyrannize are repre- 
sented as mere monsters, and are treated without mercy. ur 
readers will remember that in Undine, which so bewitched our 
youth, Bertha’s pride is held up to scorn and obloquy because she, 
who had been trained a princess, could not reconcile herself at 
once to be a peasant’s child; and all romance takes for granted 
that the primitive instincts in every noble nature predominate 
absolutely and without a struggle over every mere social con- 
sideration. Miss Austen, who was never led away by what is not 
true, ventures, in opposition to this notion, to make one of her 
purest and most conscientious characters, Fanny Price, acutely 
ashamed of her father and of her home, because, under the cir- 
cumstances, it was not possible for her to be otherwise. But in 
Sir Walter Scott, romance predominates ; and in the only example 
of false feeling that occurs to us in his writings—Sir Piercy 
Shafton—a not unnatural sensitiveness is rendered extremely 
ridiculous. Modern writers enter into the sensation analytically, 
as they do into other complex workings of our social being. As 
we said at the outset, false shame and mere sensitiveness are 
closely allied. People make their way in the world a good deal 
better without either; and the one slips into the other so easily 
upon trying occasions, that it is wise not to test our friends too 
hardly, nor to expose them to the minor miseries and real 
dangers of this mood by anything in ourselves that may be 
rightly avoided. 


TRAVELLING IN GERMANY. 


Wax ethnologists, philologists, and historians unite to 
tell us that the Germans and English are closely related 
races, wé have no choice but to believe them. We can only 
reconcile this scientific dogma with recent experiences by sur- 
mising that, like certain chemical substances, their affinity is so 
close that they cannot combine. It certainly looks as if it were 
impossible to bring them into close contact without a loud 
explosion for the result. Our countrymen seem to do very well 
in France; and unless they have a predisposition to Biblical 
mania, or are afflicted with an incontinence of religious tracts, 
they seldom come to harm in Italy or Spain. But among their 
kinsmen, the Germans, they seem to be incessantly in trouble. 
One would have thought that Germany might have been d 
of us, as of a well-grown and creditable offspring. But if the 


German hosts are always fleecing us—German magistrates are 
always fining us—German citizens do their best to suffocate us, 
rail at us, and cudgel us—and German officials, with the greatest 
goodwill in the world, insult us collectively, and imprison us 
individually, when they can. If the pedigree traced by ethnology 

true, their parental caresses are a little rough. There are 


the parent or the gusto of the epicure. When we hear the high- 
flown phrases which occasionally echo across from Germany, 
touching the “ties of kindred,” and the “natural alliance 
between the two nations, we cannot help thinking that the 
character of their affection has a fishlike ambiguity about it. 
The politicians have a sweet recollection of subsidies; while 
meaner spirits—tradesmen and innkeepers and police officials— 
feast their eyes on the golden prospect of the tourist harvest, 
and in imagination draw up colossal bills, or handle fees and fines 
by anticipation. . 

It certainly does seem difficult for a traveller to avoid irregular 
and unexpected payments under pressure of the law in Germany. 
Three cases to which public notice has been drawn within a recent 
period—no doubt but a slight selection out of those that have 
occurred—give us some idea of the elasticity and adaptability of 
German law, as practically administered when an og is 
the subject, and the extraction of money is the final causé. There 
was the Macdonald case last year; and during the last fortnight 
there have been the Wiesbaden case and the Salzburg case. 
From these precedents we mp eed the following maxims of law 
applicable to Englishmen who have the hardihood to travel in 
erman territory. 1. If a Professor takes an Englishman's 
place in a railway carriage, calls him a “lout,” and four police- 
men in consequence throw him upon the platform, in such a case 
the Englishman is to be fined. 2. If the Englishman carries 
his wicked boldness still further, and ventures to express a doubt 
whether he ought to be fined for being called a lout by a Pro- 
fessor, he is to be imprisoned for six days, and his fine is to be 
increased. 3. If any body of Englishmen are called blackguards 
by an official, and venture to point out that the statement is un- 
true, they are to be fined for hurting the feelings of the official. 
4. If an English boy is severely beaten by a German tradesman 
because he (the English boy) has been pelted by German 
street-boys, and if the father of the said boy designates the 
unprovoked beating as an act of poltronnerie, the said father 
is to be fined. 5. If an Englishman is charged at an hotel 
at the rate of 120/. for a three days’ stay of five persons, 
he can only have the bill reduced on condition of giving 
up all the reduction to the charities of the town. A year 
or two's further experience will probably expand this — 
of tourists’ law in Germany. To those who are unaccustomed to 
it, no doubt it is an irritating cole. Persons who have only tra- 
velled in France, and imagine that the ce from French servi- 
tude to the nominal liberty of Germany will be duly represented 
in the daily affairs of life, are apt to find the disenchantment 
startling, and to kick at first against the pricks of the official 
hierarchy. But this rebellious self-will is tamed after a time. 
There is a flexibility and humility about the experienced traveller 
in Germany which is very beneficial to his moral nature. His 
Britannic fastidiousness and insular pride are entirely rubbed off. 
He knows how to behave himself ina railway carriage. He does 
not affect the vanities of ventilation, or turn up his nose at_that 
combination of adulterated tobacco smoke and human effluvia 
which Germans prefer to breathe. If a stout-looking German, 
with a stouter wife, possess themselves of his seat, e meekly 
slinks away to another carriage ; for he knows that the intruder 
may have the station-master in his interest, and any stickling for a 
traveller's rights may bring him within the all-embracing pro- 
visions of the German law of fines. His behaviour, too, in the 
presence of a German official, whether of high or low degree, is 
in edifying contrast to the rude independence of the un- 
Germatilzed Briton. He knows that it is the Beamte’s to speak, 
and his to hear. If one of the consecrated caste calls him a 
blackguard, he knows better than to insult an official’s hotiour 
by denying it. In their sacred he abstains | 
from the rude insular practice of even verbal self-defence. If, 
through an unhappy accident, he should be drawn, by the weak- 
ness of parental affection, into complaining of a German citizen 
before a magistrate, he is careful to make amends by ee 
menting everybody all round, and to admit that he him is 
entirely in the wrong. 

It is difficult to attain to this perfection, but the effort will act as 
avery good moral cure for any one afflicted with the vice of pride. 
But it would be a great assistance to raw and untrained travellers 
if they would make themselves acquainted with the sotial 
and political condition of the countries through which they 
have to pass. It makes a very great difference to the comfort of 
a tourist whether he is or is not liable to come across the 
depositaries of political power in the course of his wanderitigs. 
France is a despotism based upon an army, and consequeritly 
army are the terror and the plague of all peaceful citizens who 
are thrown much in their way. But, happily for foreigners, very 
little is usually to be seen of the army, either on the railways 
or in the hotels. America has always approximated, more or less 
nearly, to a despotism based upon a mob; and in this case, the 

depositaries of power muster very strong, both in the cars and at 
the bar-rooms of hotels. Accordingly, travellers have been a es 
deal exposed to their rough caprices; and the reports which have 
come to us from that source concerning the democracy in 
America have always been unflattering in the extreme. But in 
Germany the case is « good deal worse. Most of the States aré 
despotisms founded on bureaucracies; and the officials who coné 
stitute these bureaucracies meet the traveller at every turn. It 
is very possible that they are not more insolent than the soldiery 


fish of which it is said that it is difficult to distinguish whether 
their feeling for their offspring partakes most of the fondness of 


of France ot the political mobs of America; but the traveller 
feels their insolence much more, because he is exposed to it in- 
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cessantly. There is nothing in which a German official will not 
meddle if he can, and wherever he does meddle he feels it a 


_ duty to his profession to make his unofficial victim feel his own 


profound inferiority. If a man will travel in Germany, he must 
remember that he is in the land of officials, and that he must no 
more dare to adopt towards them the independent bearing which 
he assumes towards an English policeman, than a Yahoo could 
venture to ride a horse in the land of the Houynhims, or a 
white man beat a nigger in Hayti. To make himself quite safe, 
he should train for meekness two or three months before he 
starts. The best practice in the habit of receiving bad language 
with humility is to be got, we believe, at the met Guards. 
But if this is not attainable, a very tolerable substitute can be 
provided by systematically taking a cabman a full mile for six- 
pence, and then stopping to listen respectfully to his comments 
on the transaction. 

But a traveller ought also to be acquainted with the social 
habits of the spy he is visiting. Now the social habits of 
Germany, so far as they differ from those of England, may be 
said to be marked chiefly by “ geniality,” which is a fine word 
recently coined to signifiy less refinement and more dirt. He 
may get on very well in Germany if he will try to extend his 
a to all great human things, and to throw himself as 
ar as he can intoa non-washing frame of mind. If he will bear in 
mind that, ceteris paribus, there is always a preference for dirt, he 
will never be in doubt as to which is the right course to take. 
Many of our countrymen make themselves justly obnoxious by 
opening windows in German railway opeiege which they would 
never do if they bore in mind the simple rule we have laid down. 
The way to make the air dirty is to keep the windows shut; and 
therefore it follows rigorously from the rule, that a German 
always, in all weathers, prefers the windows shut. In the same 
way, a constant recollection of this rule would help them to 
avoid offending national prejudices by objecting to what Mr. 
Murray delicately calls the “ defective drainage” of the hotels. 
If they will take the opposite course, they must expect to be 
fined by officials and Eek by citizens on every convenient 
opportunity. If they will carry into Germany their insular pre- 
judice in favour of cleanliness and refinement, and quarrel with 
the coarseness of manners so dear to all admirers of the Rein- 
menschliche, they must count on being pillaged as our country- 
men were at Salzburg, or being remitted for six days to the 
ag to which they object, as Captain Macdonald was at 

nn. If they are not prepared for these consolations in 
travel, our advice to those about to make a tour in Germany 
would be very much the same as Punch gives to those about to 
marry—* Don’t!” 


THE DISASTER TO THE GREAT EASTERN. 


HE news of the disaster to the Great Eastern has been 
heard with general regret. We do not regard the storm in 
which she suffered as having been by any means as dangerous 
to the ship as to the company which owns her. It is to be 
feared that the unfortunate shareholders will have to console 
themselves with the reflection that they have contributed to the 
carrying out of an important experiment in eee The 
ill-fated speculation will scarcely weather the last storm which 
has burst upon it. Whatever may become of the ship, we do not 
see how the shares in her can float under the heavy additional 
liability which must be created by the late disaster. But if we 
must abandon, as we should do with sincere regret, the hope 
of seeing this magnificent vessel become profitable to her owners, 
it is at any rate to be hoped that she will not be permitted to 
s out of British hands. An emergency might arise in which 
it would be necessary to disregard whatever danger there might 
be thought to be in employing her in the public service. Asa 
means of moving, in case of need, a large body of troops speedily, 
the Great Eastern stands, and is likely long to stand, unrivalled. 
We perhaps could do well enough without her if she did not 
exist; but there she is, and we cannot venture to allow any 
other maritime Power to gain possession of her. 

It seems probable that, as everything else connecfed with this 
ship is my so the story of her disaster has been made the 
most of by the lively pens of passengers. The fact that she 
returned in a disabled state, and with difficulty, to a port which 
a few days before she had passed in triumphant ease of motion, 
impressed the public mind all the more deeply, because rather too 
much had been heard of the assumed immunity which this shi 
was to enjoy from the ordinary perils of a stormy ocean. If 
henceforth it be kept in view that an equinoctial gale in the 
Atlantic may prove too powerful for any ship that man can 
build, such an accident as that of the Great Eastern will be met 
by better preparation, and will excite less surprise than in the 
recent instance. We cannot suppose that the managers of the 
ship believed the extravagant nonsense that has been talked 
about her insensibility to the sea’s action, and yet it is difficult 
to understand how her interior came to be in such an unpre- 
pared state as it seems to have been for undergoing the jumbling 
and crashing which ordinary vessels do not expect to escape in 
violent gales. But as regards the main facts of this latest of the 
great ship’s disasters, they are simply these. Her paddle-wheels, 
which will have been thought by many observers to be slight in 

roportion to their size, were carried away, and the vessel was 
thus left to depend solely upon her screw, which worked very 


well. Amuch more serious calamity, and one which probably would 
not have been anticipated, was that which happened to the rudder. 
It became impossible to steer the ship, and so she fell into the 
trough of the sea and rolled in utter helplessness for many 
wretched hours, until the gale abated and an ingenious contrivance 
had given some control over her rudder, so that her head might 
be turned towards the port to which her screw still sufficed to 
carry her. If this accident, or anything like it, had occurred to 
a smaller vessel it would have excited little attention. Indeed, 
such accidents do happen not unfrequently, and the public takes 
no heed of them. But the Great Eastern is so big, and the talk 
about her has been so big, that when she rolls helpless amid the 
waves, instead of striding over them, as had been rather rashly 
promised, people speak as if the state of a disabled vessel in a gale 
were unknown in maritime experience. Yet it is not by any 
means unprecedented that a ship should lose her rudder, or the 
power of using it, by the violence of the elements; and in time of 
war nothing is more common than the sustaining of such an injury 
from hostile shot, while the supervention of a tempest after a 
hard-fought action is quite possible. Let any one endeavour to 
conceive the state of a man-of-war dismasted, and with her rudder 
gone in a gale of wind, with one or two hundred wounded 
men on board of her. Of course, the passengers by the Great 
Eastern have a right to say that she is not a man-of-war, nor did 
they agree to subject themselves to the perils ofa naval action; and 
this is true. We only allude to what might happen under various 
states of circumstances in order to show that what happened 
to the Great Eastern might have been anticipated as possible 
by prudent navigators, for which reason it does not appear to us 
that the character of the ship for safety is affected by it. We 
look upon her now as we did before this accident—as neither 
more nor less secure than large iron steam-ships are in general. 
Probably the small brig Magnet, of Halifax, which stood by the 
Great Eastern in her distress, would be safer than any of these 
ships in a heavy gale; but she would be, both then and at all 
other times, very uncomfortable, whereas it is undeniable that 
the Great Eastern affords in moderate weather a high degree of 
luxurious accommodation. 


The study of what an eye-witness of this disaster calls “ the 
great lesson of the deep” will not be unprofitable at a time 
when public attention is so much directed to the construction of 
ships of war. The Warrior is just now receiving, as she well de- 
serves, very much the same sort of praise as was bestowed upon the 
early performances of the Great astern. She is found to have 
great speed—to be, sofar as she has been tried, steady—and to steer 
admirably. Let us hope that the parallel between these two ex- 
periments will not hold throughout their entire course. The Great 
Lastern had gone on gaining fuller confidence from passengers 
until she was made acquainted with the real meaningof an Atlantic 
gale. It remains to be seen how the Warrior will pass through the 
same stage of her education. There was absolutely no alterna- 
tive except to construct these giganticiron men-of-war ; and if they 
offer unusual provocation to the elements, there is compensation 
in the security which they will furnish against destructive mis- 
siles. If any one had the choice whether to cross the Atlantic at 
the equinox in the Warrior or in the Mersey, he would probably 
prefer the latter—unless, indeed, there were a chance of meeting 
a hostile Gloire in a smooth sea, in which case his prejudice, if 
he had one, in favour of timber against iron would be likely to 
give way to the inexorable logic of explosive and incendiary 
shells. But we do not think it can be asserted that the building 
of iron ships-of-war of vast size, and depending almost wholly on 
steam as their motive power, is anything more than the best 
choice that can be made between opposite and very formidable 
evils. How such ships will fulfil all the duties that were formerly 
expected of men-of-war has never been satisfactorily explained ; 
and, indeed, the question can only be answered by experi- 
ment. But to the minds of many persons who talk and write 
upon the subject, this question scarcely seems to have occurred ; 
and therefore, perhaps, the Great Hastern’s disaster may be 
useful in directing general attention to it. That disaster seems 
to prove that ships of very great length and size, although they 
have in moderate weather an immense advantage, feel the power 
of a violent gale more severely than the small snug vessels of an 
older type. The Great Eastern lost first one of her paddle- 
wheels, and then her rudder-head, and then the other paddle- 
wheel, in contending against the vast force which the wind 
exerted upon her enormous hull. If it be true that the larger a 
ship is the more she will feel the wind, it seems to follow that the 
recognised necessity of building ships of war very large intro- 
duces into the naval service an additional element of insecurity. 
But although the Great Eastern became unmanageable by the 
injtiry to her rudder, it might reasonably be expected that she 
would float until the rudder could be repaired, and she had her 
screw in perfect order, together with a plentiful supply of coal 
to take her into port. She was not likely to be placed under the 
necessity of trying to make her way with her sails alone, as, from 
the small quantity of coal which she can carry, might easily 
happen to the Warrior. How that vessel will behave under 
sail is a question which awaits solution, along with other 
important questions as to her character as a cruising ship. 
An attempt has at any rate been made—whether judiciously 
or not, we cannot say—to give her masts and sails which might 
avail in case of the failure of her screw. We must confess to 
feeling very small confidence in the sailing power of the Great 
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Eastern, and if the Warrior does well under sail, it is nearly 
certain that some others of the iron-plated ships will do very 
badly. Some persons who discuss this subject seem to think that 
to give masts and sails of any kind to the new men-of-war is only 
an exhibition of antiquated prejudice. There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that the rig of a mere fair-weather floating battery 
should be very different from that which has been given to the 
Warrior. Weshould like, however, to have it explained, if pos- 
sible, what is to be the build and rig of a man-of-war which can 
keep the sea for six stormy months together off a hostile port ? 
Are we building such ships, or can we build them? or must we, 
in the event of war, leave our enemy’s ports unblockaded, and 
submit to the destruction of our commerce by the unchecked 
sallies of his light vessels? If our blockading fleet is of wood, 
the enemy may come forth and burn it. If our fleet is of iron, 
it will not, like the Great Eastern, find, after its conflict with the 
elements, a friendly port within a day and a-half’s steaming. 

It is observable that the Great Eastern passengers were 
impressed with the want of proper ballast, the imperfection of 
stowage, and the weakness of the paddle-wheels, as well as with 
the extraordinary strength of the ship and the skill which was 
manifested in her construction. We suspect that she would have 
been in much better sea-going trim if she had been more deeply 
laden. As regards the stowage, it is impossible to read the 
accounts of the confusion and loss of property during the gale 
without concluding that those who superintended it forgot to 
take into account bad weather. One effect of the great size of 
the vessel seems to have been that everything it contained had 
more room to roll and tumble about. It is very much to be 
regretted that the character of this ship, earned with so much 
difficulty, should have been damaged by the neglect of obvious 

recautions. She has been so unfortunate that it might almost 

e thought that Neptune had a peculiar spite against her as an 
audacious defiance of his supremacy. Surely now his wrath will 
be appeased, after the Great Eastern’s passengers have acknow- 
ledged, as they all must do, “the tiny power of man’s greatest 
— in naval science to withstand the equinoctial blasts of the 
Atlantic.” 


THE RUGBY ROMANCE. 


HE “ Rugby Romance” is in every sense a godsend, not only 
to the newspapers, but to society generally. It is, as it 
comes out in its fragmentary form, just clear enough and just 
indistinct enough to invite and suggest the very largest amount 
of speculation. Everybody can form an opinion about it, and 
maintain that opinion upon a sufficient amount of evidence, of 
which the sufficiency consists in its insufficiency. The names and 
families of the persons concerned or implicated are sufficiently 
public property, and have a sort of historical importance connected 
ihich allows, or suggests, all sorts of disquisitions 
and anecdotage, with an indefinite allowance of that discursive 
gossip which has so much value at country-houses in the shooting 
season. Guinness’ beer is an easy subject, on which a large 
amount of interest and available information can be expended ; 
and one need not bea sexagenarian to remember Westminster’s 
Pride and England’s Glory.” Then the familiar top-boots of 
Burdett, and his fine, thin, aristocratic figure will suggest a con- 
trast to the parallel and contemporaneous top-boots of old Mr. 
Byng, the member for Middlesex; and middle-aged gentlemen 
will have something to say on Mr. Byng’s coach and four, and on 
Burdett’s release from the Tower. Moreover, in the region of 
speculation we open upon a vast field of conjecture as to the 
mother’s possible share or complicity in her infant’s abduction 
parnekt 23 after the hints thrown out by the husband’s lawyer, 
intended to damage a wife’s character and to compromise a child’s 
legitimacy. Altogether, the family history of Mr. Guinness Hill 
and Mrs. Guinness Hill, née Burdett, are good stock subjects for 
autumn talk ; and, to do the newspapers and the talkers justice, 
they have not been wanting to the occasion. They have gone into 
chapter and verse with the most minute accuracy and the most 
sumptuous inaccuracy. They have told us not only all about it, 
but more than all about it. . 

We merely take the story as it was narrated in historical form. 
We certainly do not assume Mr. Guinness Hill’s guilt—all that 
we do is to take the narrative as it was written in the news- 

apers. We take it as a mere story, and the Mr. Guinness 
Will of the narrative as nothing more substantial than the 
hero of a novel or fewilleton. The real Mr. Guinness Hill 
may be quite innocent. The story itself is strange and 
romantic enough, and yet it is at the same time sufficiently 
commonplace. It is very like the story books, and as nearly 
as possible fills out the recognised and traditional tale 
familiar to nurseries and school-rooms, of the little boy who, 
being a bad little boy, was given to the gipsies. is li 
ness probably struck the reporters, for there does not seem 
the slightest ground for connecting Mrs. Scott, alias Idle, 
with the Zingari, except the wish to give the story its dramatic 
and conventional completeness. A child-stealing could not, in 
the nature of things, occur without the help of a gipsy beggar- 
woman ; and in such an abduction, just to give a roundness an 
symmetry to the main action of the piece, it was as well to re- 
present the infant as heir to 14,000/. a year, which was the first 
story, as toa capital sum of 14,000/. (or, a8 we are now told 
8,000/.), which is the more prosaic statement of the Gui 
Hill marriage settlement. 


The form in which the “Extraordinary Romance in High 
Life ” was first presented to the public was so highly coloured 
that it seems that the Zimes, with more than sufficient caution, 
hesitated about the whole affair; and it was not till the day afier 
the penny papers had dilated on it in their most telling sensation 
paragraphs, that the leading journal ventured to reprint what 
perhaps it first took for a hoax. If the narrative conveys the 
whole truth, in this case, as in many others, truth is more im- 
probable than fiction. Heirs are, perhaps, often spirited away 
and conveyed to “gipsies,” but seldom by their own fathers. 
Parricide is a crime so thoroughly recognised in the annals of crime 
that it has received a name; but filiocide is so rare that it re- 
mains anonymous. It has been reserved for the last two months, 
in the persons of the Baron de Vidil and the hero of the Rugby 
romance, to bring the thing, or something bordering on it, into 
fashion. Would the penny-a-liner be good enough to invent a 
name for it? It can only occur in high life—because itis not 
worth while to kill or expose your son and heir unless you can 
make something by the transaction. Only in this case, as it 
is now said, there was nothing or next to nothing, to come of 
the alleged crime, which perhaps is no crime either. Andin high 
life they manage these things with a refinement unknown to 
lower ranks. Homicide has its sentimental aspect in the social hier- 
archy. Ifa nobleman has a mind for a murderous assault on his 
son, he commits it under the shadow of the mansion of Royalty. 
If a gentleman is anxious to get hold of his son’s property—we 
assume, for the moment, without endorsing, the penny-a-liner’s 
version of the “romance ”—he does not leave him on a door- 
step or walk down to the Regent’s Canal, which is the Shore- 
ditch or Poplar form of child-murder, but he compasses his end 
in an involved and circuitous fashion. A gentleman has a con- 
science, and possibly the gentleman described in the newspaper 
narrative slept the sleep of the just for eighteen months, though 
he had only committed his son and heir to the tender mercies of 
a step-mother hired in the chaste precincts of Windmill-street, at 
the moderate rate of fifteen sovereigns. It has always been so with 
the true gentleman. Richard the Third was a vulgar cut-throat ; 
but tradition has been more true to nature than fact ; and the tale 
of the wicked uncle who exposed the poor Babes in the Wood, 
which is now said to be only the form with which the poetical 
mind has invested the death of Edward V. and his brother, 
retrieves the balance in favour of the genteel form of child murder 
which is felt to be characteristic of the highest society. One 
cannot but admire the consideration and idle with which the 
maternal feelings were spared and the paternal feelings consulted, 
while at the same time the imperative duty of disinheritance—if, 
as is imputed, that was really the object in view—was carried out. 
In this case the father—if he were the father—was, according to 
the evidence, creditably anxious that his son should be received 
into an asylum or institution. He looked to the Foundli 
Hospital to do its duty to “the heir to 14,000/. a-year.” 
the child were only to be brought up as a pickpocket and a 
candidate for the gaol and the reformatory, it was its St. Giles’s 
home, not paternal duty, which was to blame. Of course it 
never occurred to him that, with a beggar-woman for a 
foster-mother, and thieves and prostitutes for companions, 
there was a course in life open to the boy which it would 
not be his father’s fault if he did not fulfil. Apparently 
there is little technical crime in the case. It may probably 
turn out that the law will find some difficulty in denying 
a parent’s right to put his child out to nurse under what 
conditions he pleases. A wet-nurse picked up in the form of a 
beggar woman from the gutter is an unusual guardian to select 
for a baronet’s near kinsman ; but this is a matter, perhaps, within 
the paternal discretion. There is no statute, that we are aware 
of, defining a father’s duties in such a matter; and if the thing 
had not been overdone, by causing to be made a false entry in 
the registrar’s books, perhaps the romance might not have been 
indited, and its hero might still have been enjoying and i 
private life in Brussels. 

As it stands, the case is a one for i and for the 
Warwickshire magistrates. The officials—both the superior and 
subordinate officials—have been making the best of it; and the 
public has reason to be grateful. The by bench seem deter- 
mined to know all that is to be known about the matter. Strictly 
speaking, we suspect that much of the evidence ought to have 
been rejected. Five minutes would have sufficed to decide 
whether or not a false entry had been made; and the history of 
the child, however interesting, has but little, if anything, to do 
with a very simple and tangible issue as to an entry in a register. 
But the Rugby pay ouegye had got hold of a good thing, and 
were not going to lose their opportunities or to slur over the 
occasion. Besides, the detective police required what they call 
a rehabilitation. The Road murder had left an unpleasant sus- 
picion that in a serious matter they have at least once failed— 
and failed egregiously. So they have made the most of this 
success, which does not strike us as being a very wonderful one. 
An advertisement and a search in St. Giles’s would hardly tax 
very seriously the energies of first-rate detectives of the Vid 
type. But Mr. Inspector Brett is thankful for small mercies, an 
blows his own trumpet boldly through the penny papers. And 
all of us are duly grateful for a new nine days’ wonder, especially 
as it concerns people whose names are in the Court Calendar 
and (by the collaterals) even in Burke's Baronetage. 
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SHAM CHARITY. 


I Pyeseigs according to the elder schools of moralists, was a 
crime. Dr. Johnson more philosophically showed that 
luxury did a great deal of good. if a man gave half-a-guinea for 
a dish of strawberries at some unnatural time of the year, he put 
a great number of the people in the way of earning an honest 
livelihood. He thereby did more good to the public, in the long 
run, than if he had given away his half-guinea in charity. 
Johnson's political economy is, we believe, perfectly sound ; and 
he stops just at the right place, for he did not go on to say that 
the man who gave the half-guinea for the strawberries really was 
charitable, or deserved any credit for buying them. Of course, 
aman at once unusually and unusually 
might hit upon forced strawberries as a way of benefiting 
his fellow-creatures; but the probability is that he who 
orders the strawberries thinks just nothing about his fellow-crea- 
tures. He may be aman so rich that the forced strawberries 
come to him as a matter of course without his thinking about 
them; or he may be a greedy, sensual fellow, who thinks nothing 
too dear which gratifies his palate. In ail three cases, the amount 
of good done to mankind by the forced strawberries is exact] 
equal. But the moral condition of the eater is different in all 
three cases. The first is clearly virtuous; the second clearly in- 
different ; the third we may be tempted to call criminal. Each 
serves his country in an indirect way, but the first alone has any 
merit in serving it ; and his merit, after all, is not that which we 
commonly understand by the word charity. 

It seems essential to charity—charity, that is, in the sense 
of alms-deeds—that it should be done directly, and should 
be done with no ulterior motive. Charity is doing good to 
other people’s souls or bodies, simply out of love to their 
souls or bodies, without expecting any sort of return. 
There are cases in which it is much better that there should 
be a return, and in such cases charity is out of place. 
Very often it is much better to give a poor man work than to 
give him money. A fair day’s wages for a fair dgy’s work will 

o him, in every way, far more good than any alms can do him. 
To give him work is prudent, thoughtful, benevolent, but it is 
not strictly charitable—you get your return in the work done. 
Again, if a man founds a church, school, or hospital, purely to 
make his neighbours better, wiser, or healthier, he does a directly 
charitable act. But if a man founds a church or a school because 
he thinks that in the long run religion and education pay—be- 
cause the clergyman and the schoolmaster will, in the end, 
lessen the labours of the magistrate and the gaoler—because pro- 

erty will be safer and rates lower—such a man is prudent, very 
Fike y patriotic, but certainly not charitable. When a county 
police was optional, those magistrates who established it showed 
themselves sensible men and prudent administrators, but the 
showed no signs of charity. And the man who founds a pho | 
or a school as a matter of police shows no more charity than they. 
Charity, then, has its own limits. In many cases it is quite out 
of place. In fact, as far as the public is concerned, charity 

anks after many more cold-blood qualities. Charity may be idle. 

t may be merely impulsive. Charity supposes helplessness in 
its objects, whereas it may be much better, and at the same time 
much more troublesome, to persuade eople to do a thing for 
themselves than to do it for them. Charity, in short, is only to 
be drawn upon in extreme cases, 

But where charity is really in its place, it should have the 

ound all to itself. It must be pure; it must be its own reward; 
it must not be mixed up with pleasure-seeking or with money- 
seeking. What can be more absurd than a charity-dinner 
or a charity-ball? A set of people are starving, and a set of other 
people, in their anxiety to relieve them, eat a good dinner, The 
poor of a apgubcnrtoed are out of work, unhealthy, ignorant, 
or whatever else the evil may be; and their richer neighbours 
kindly undertake to dance them into a happier state. A church 
is wanted, or aschool is wanted. A bazaar and fancy-fair is 
started. All the ladies about are pestered to death to work 
and to take stalls; and all.the gentlemen are expected to go 
and buy things they do not want at prices above their value. 
Now it is very likely that in some cases there may really be 
no other means but a ball or a bazaar by which money can be 
got for some good and necessary purpose. But this only 
shows that there must be a fearful lack of charity in those 
places where there is no other means. If a man says avowedly, 
“T want to have a church or school; I cannot build it myself; 
my neighbours are all so stingy that they will give nothing; I 
can only get what I want by selling them some pleasure and 
excitement”—we cannot answer him, but we know what we 
think of those among whom his lot is cast. What we do pro- 
test against is the notion that dancing at a ball, buying at a 
bazaar, putting in a raffle, or even listening to music, becomes in 
any degree a charitable or virtuous act because the proceeds are to 
go to a “ charitable purpose?” The purpose is charitable in those 
who really give to it, be their gift time, money, or anything else ; 
but it is not charitable in those who give nothing, but sell their 
help in carey for their own pleasure. Nothing can be more 
pernicious to all true morals and all true religion than to encourage 

ople to think that they can serve God and Mammon at once. A 

allora bazaar is not contrary to religion orto morality—it is simply 
indifferent. It may be right or it may be wrong to go, according 
to ten thousand diversities of circumstances. Itis quite possible 
that to go to a ball or a bazaar may be a more virtuous action 
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than any possible almsdeed ; but it acquires no sort of merit from 
the fact that the proceeds are to go to a church or a school. It 
is not a chavitalle action, nor is it an active or long-sighted 
benevolence, like setting people to work instead of giving them 
alms. To let people believe that they are adding to their store of 
good works simply by taking their own pleasure, is like the 
conduct of the preachers of the Crusades, who promised the 
ruffians of Europe unlimited bloodshed and plunder, and the 
remission of all their sin into the bargain. 

The odd things that are done in this way of pseudo-charity are 
quite countless. The cruellest thing is when a zealous clergyman 
asks you to buy his sermons that he may give the profits to his 
church or his school. A dozen motives lower than charity 
prompt you to give to the school and to decline the book. But 
probably politeness does not allow you to make this proposal, or, 
if you do venture on it, the book is thrust upon you all the same, 
But this method appeals only to a very narrow section of mankind. 
The bazaar mb. 5 to all sorts of feelings. You may go and see 
your friend, hear the music, chat and flirt, and be adding to your 
stock of merits in the next world all the while. Yes, we say ad- 
visedly, “ merits,” notwithstanding all the Protestant Articles ever 
signed, We have before us an advertisement from Northampton, 
where the local public is invited to contribute to a bazaar for the 
“ meritorious objects” of a school and a dispensary. It is a fine 
thing to go and chaffer for a thimble ora pincushion with Countess 
This and Lady Arabella That, and to feel that your good works 
sensibly increase at every purchase. Things have altered since 
the days of John Bunyan. The damsels from the House Beau- 
tiful have taken stalls in Vanity Fair, and the Pilgrims may buy 
in Britain Row, Spanish Row, and Italian Row, and get a shove 
towards the Celestial City every time they open their purses. 

The developments of this form of charity are endless. At 
Madrid—very likely at Bayonne, too—you better your soul’s 
health by attending a bull-fight, for the profits of the show go to 
the hospital. The last great achievement in our own land has 
been reserved for the charitable inhabitants of Glastonbury. 
They wanted a school, or the school wanted money, or somebody 
wanted something. Love has, we suppose, waxed cold since 
Abbot Whiting’s martyrdom. Money must be got somehow. 
Bazaars are stale—bull-fights would be hardly lawful. So the 
Glastonbury folk hit upon a device which should be recorded 
alongside ot the presentation divorce given to a popular preacher 
by the ladies of his congregation. Glastonbury, like Macedonia 
of old, wanted spiritual help; but while Macedonia sent for an 
apostle, Glastonbury sent for a rope-dancer. Blondin was sent 
for to perform for the benefit of the school. If we understand 
aright the report which we came across, the ruins of the Abbe 
Church—the remains of what Southey calls the most venerab 
building in England—were chosen as the scene of his performance. 
We suppose his omelets were to be cooked, and his wheelbarrows 
driven, across the airy height between those two noble piers, 
standing up glorious in their desolation, with every stone that 
has not been wantonly injured as fresh as it was nearly seven 
hundred years back. To compass a religious object on the spot 
where Christianity was first preached in Britain, (Sha jugglers 
and Ethiopian serenaders were gathered to go through their 
fooling within the old monastic precincts. This is really 
beyond us, A man need not be either an antiquary or a devotee 
to feel some sort of reverence for such a spot as the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. Religion, art, history, legend, all combine in pro- 
ducing a feeling not exactly in harmony with the buffooneries of 
rope-dancers and jugglers. We understand the men, careless 
of art, careless of history, who within living memory used the 
venerable building as a quarry for the cottages and the roads of 
the neighbourhood. We do not understand the men who adver- 
tise the “ magnificent ruins” as a special attraction, to add 
keenness to the charms of Ethiopian minstrelsy and omelets 
cooked on the slack ro The science of sham charity seems to 
have reached its culminating point when Blondin, the Jugglers, 
and the Serenaders are pressed into the cause, and when the 
indulgences which used to be confined to those who devoutly 
listen to Handel and Mendelssohn, are extended to those who 
clap and laugh at the sound of Ethiopian melodies within the 
desecrated walls of Glastonbury Abbey. 


THE ART OF READING. 


ib hyp Pikep of Rochester has just done a very sensible thing, 
and not before it was needed, though it is by no means 
clear that he deserves exclusive credit for having been the first 
to move in the matter. But, whether he was the first to inno- 
vate, or whether he has only revived what others have in vain 
attempted to enforce, he done well in announcing his 
intention of not admitting to holy orders any one who has not 
given satisfactory proof of his ability to read the service pro- 
perly. If the other bishops do not follow the good example 
thus set them, “ordained by the Bishop of Rochester” will 
become a valuable testimonial in favour of any curate who has 
satisfactorily passed the ordeal. It is not unusual for a bishop 
to oblige candidates for ordination to read a portion of the Liturgy 
before him; but bishops have never been in the habit of refusing 
to ordain on the ground of incapacity, and it is only of late that 
they have taken any trouble about it whatever. e laity have 
never been silent on the subject of the bad reading of the clergy, 
though they have treated it rather as a joke than as a cause for seri- 
ous complaint, which it undoubtedly is; and the wonder is, not that 
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any one man should have discovered the necessity of a reform so 
obviously needed, but that the introduction of some such rule as 
the Bishop of Rochester has established should have been so 
long delayed. Dr. Wigram’s intention is, we believe, not onl 
to oblige candidates for ordination in general to learn to read, 
but also to refuse admission into orders to those whose weak- 
ness of chest or throat unfits them for officiating in church. 
Of the latter bold and wise step, we do not purpose to 
speak, but merely to insist on the advantage of declaring that 
“the birds who can sing, and won’t sing, should be made 
to sing.” We trust that a general move on the part of all 
concerned will follow this first step in the right direction; 
but the present generation of clergy, as a whole, must pass 
away before any great results of reform in this respect can be 
nerally visible. A middle-aged man cannot break through the 
pabite formed in the ten or twelve hundred Sundays on which 
he has repeated the same service, very much in the same manner. 
And though there is a respectable minority of good readers among 
the clergy, unfortunately every bishop is not chosen from this 
minority, and then quis custodiet ipsos custodes? But, in the 
course of time, the improvement of which we are glad to hail 
the first signs will, it may be hoped, become general ; and then 
we shall hear the book which, apart from its sacred character, is 
the most — specimen of the English language, so read in 
our churches that both matter and manner may command the 
attention they deserve. It is perhaps possible to go too far in 
insisting on the importance of good reading in churches. One 
would hardly agree with the Times in thinking that a sermon of 
commonplace twaddle, well delivered, is worth more than a 
thoroughly good one spoiled in the utterance. Still, the value 
of clear and intelligent reading is very great—perhaps more in 
the liturgy, to which people are thoroughly accustomed, than 
in the sermon, which stimulates a certain amount of curiosity. 
But the clergy are not the only class who read badly, though, 
since reading forms so large a portion of their duty, their defi- 
ciencies are especially conspicuous. Bad reading is far more 
common than good, among all classes, from the charity children 
whose monotonous twang in the responses of the Liturgy tortures 
every sensitive ear, up to the most refined and best-educated. 
It is not merely that, in the art of reading aloud, as in every 
other application of knowledge to practice, the number of those 
who attain excellence is a very small percentage on the total 
number of persons who practise it at all. The point in which the 
art of reading seems exceptional is that the average skill in doing 
what every one does more or less is disgracefully small. One 
reason for this is obvious enough—it is not considered a of 
education to teach children to read aloud. Some few schools, 
perhaps, are exceptions to this rule of universal neglect; and 
there are men who call themselves professors of elocution, and 
undertake to remedy a mischief which need never have been 
done. But in the great majority of instances, a ‘boy, during 
his school years, not only is not taught how to read well, but 
actually learns to read badly. Construing Greek and Latin 
authors, in the orthodox school fashion, is about the best 
possible means for giving a boy the habit of reading as 
if he was a mere machine, neither knowing nor caring for the 
sense of the words his tongue is uttering. Three or four words 
of Latin, then the corresponding English, alternated through 
several sentences, with blunders and stoppages intermixed, or, 
at best, a hesitation every now and then because he is not quite 
sure of the right order or right meaning of the words before him 
—this is the style of reading which a schoolboy practises, day 
after day, for several years of his life, just at the age when 
habits are most easily and permanently formed. This may be 
necessary, possibly, to the acquirement of Greek and Latin, 
but at any rate, there is no doubt of the effect produced as 
regards the reading of English ; and on the face of it, one might 
almost wonder that any one who has passed through the ordinary 
education of a gentleman ever so far escapes the evil influence of 
it as to read aloud even respectably well. The same remarks are 
true of girls learning modern languages, though perhaps in a less 
degree. The construing period does not last so long with them, 
and the construing method is not so rigorously applied to French 
and German. One does not, however, hear adice read aloud so 
often as men; and the different quality of the female voice makes 
their defects less striking to the ear than the bad reading of 
rougher-toned men. The first requisite towards obtaining a 
generation able to read clearly and intelligibly is a little care in 
schoolmasters and other teachers. Let the pupils construe, if 
it must be so, their Latin lessons in a manner heart-breaking to 
those who care for the sense or sound of the author's language ; 
but let them be also accustomed to read the same or other books 
as they ought to be read—with due attention to stops, construc- 
tion, and emphasis. If this is not done universally—if boys 
are not made to read history, notes and references on the lemon 
before them, and everything else that comes in their way, in an 
intelligent manner—special instruction in elocution will be of very 
little use, particularly if it is deferred till the boy has become a 
man. He has then to conquer the babits which have grown upon 
him ever since he first went to school—perhaps fifteen years 


' before—and the task is become a difficult, almost a hopeless one. 


But it is worth while to inquire why people need to be taught 
the art of reading at all. What is the difference between speak- 
ing and reading? How is it that, for twenty persons whose tone 
and expression is natural enough when they are uttering their 
own thoughts in cnaveunation, tasty one can read in an 


intelligent and straightforward manner? The explanation does 
not lie in the fact that a man, in speaking, uses his own words, and 
in reading, the words of another, for men do not seem to read their 
own writings any better than other people’s. One of the com- 
monest excuses made by clergymen for preaching extempore is, 
that they cannot deliver a written sermon with equal effect. The 
excuse is not altogether a valid one, for not a few masters of the 
art contrive to make their reading as effective as any speaking 
could be; but no doubt it is more difficult so to do. Nor is the 
reason to be found in the restraint of natural motion and gesture 
imposed by the necessity of keeping the eye fixed, more or less 
continuously, on the book or paper to be read from; fora 
who can recite well is quite as rare as one who can well. 
Even on the stage, where the first business of the performer is, 
or ought to be, elocution in its various branches, one very 
seldom hears a speech which consists of a simple narration of 
facts, or the like, and is not strongly marked by some emotion or 
comic peculiarity, delivered in a natural manner. The difficul 
of reading aloud, or of reciting, seems to consist in keeping 
a fixed form of words which are not the spontaneous expression 
of the reader's thoughts. His mind is already occupied in 
thering the actual words which the tongue is to utter—from the 
k in the one case, by means of the eye, from the memory in 
the other case—and finds some difficulty in attending at the same 
time to their meaning, and to the expression which ought conse- 
quently to be given to them. In speaking, on the contrary, words 
and expression all form part of the clothing given to the hts. 
A man knows what he means by the words in which he gives 
utterance to his own thought, and the tone and emphasis are the 
audible expression of that meaning. Of course he may be at a 
loss for words, or he may form a wrong notion of the impression 
that will be produced on others by certain words and tones ; but 
to his own satisfaction, at least, he can give his words the ex- 
pression he intends, and he cannot fail to know what he means 
to convey by them. In reading, however, the case is very dif- 
ferent. The reader has first to take in the words before his eygs, 
and then to consider what meaning they are intended by 
author to have, in order that he may on the tone and 
expression to his utterance of them. A good reader, then, is one 
who keeps his mind continually in discovering the sense 
of the words on the page, and so making them his own as to give 
them the expression which he attaches to them. It is of eourse 
bad reading, in the judgment of the hearers, when the reader 
but the reader himself is striving to orm his task properly, 


‘and deserves some credit for the attempt, however 


Really bad reading is when the reader's mind is almost passive, 
employing only energy enough to decipher the printed letters and 
instruct the voice how to make corresponding sounds, Good 
reading is, in truth, no slight mental exertion—bad i 
is as nearly mechanical as any process can be to which the m 
must bring a certain amount of knowledge. The latter, some 
may think, must be far less trouble, and the former not worth the 
pains that must be bestowed. But it fortunately happens, to 
counterbalance this, that bad reading, if easier to the mind, is far 
more tiring to the bedy, because it does not exercise equally what, 
for want of a more appropriate word, we must call the muscles of 
the voice. Some are used too much, some not at all, and the 
result is speedy fatigue. The voice of a good reader, on the con- 
trary, is worked in obedience to an intelligent and ever-active 
reserve the test efficiency. ical proo e advantage 
of good paling say be seen by any one who has clerical ae- 
uaintance. Ceteris paribus, a reader will always be more 
fatigued by a Sunday morning service than a good one. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION,* 


Cv. is not a pleasant task to follow through a voluminous publi- 
cation a writer who ig, in a certain sense, sincere and h nest, 
while his judgment, even when it is applied to historical evidence, 
is absolutely controlled by an impenetrable fanaticism. — ager | 
ears have worn out ordi passions and prejudices, 
nglishmen can now regard with approximate impartiality the 
struggles of revolutionary France. A temperate defence of 
Robespierre himself would receive a fair and candid hearing; 
but an apologist who writes in the spirit of a Jacobin of 17 
appeals to principles which have been deliberately condem 
by the conscience of the civilized world. M. Louis Blanc is not 
only an admirer of the Committee of Public Safety, but a believer 
in nearly all the statements by which orators of the class of 
Barére sought to justify their atrocities. For England he appears 
to entertain the blind animosity which characterized his co-reli- 
gionists of the Convention; nor has he thought it worth while to 
notice the conclusive proofs which have been repeatedly published 
of the earnest desire and hope of the Ministers to avoid a war 
with Franee. In the course of the present volume he repeatedly 
denounces as an act of criminal baseness the participation of 
Mr. Pitt and his Government in the forgery of assignats. 
Whether the crime was ever in fact committed, M. Louis Blane 
apparently thinks it unnecessary to inquire. The charge was 
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bably one of Barére’s commonplaces, and a denial would have 
en answered by a reference to Fouquier-Tinville and his jury. 
The only additional evidence is contained in a speech of Sheridan, 
who once asserted that there was a manufactory of assignats in 
London, which seems to the French historian a proof that the 
supposed forgery was organized by Mr. Pitt. Even a foreigner, 
after a residence of several years in England, might have dis- 
covered that many things are done in tenis without the autho- 
rity, and even without the knowledge, of the tyrannical Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that the emigrants adopted the ques- 
tionable measure of issuing forged asstgnats, and as the notes 
could scarcely be prepared in France, they were probably en- 
raved in London. hether the Cabinet or the police knew of 

e operation, M. Louis Blanc has probably never inquired, 
though it is possible that the Attorney-General might show some 
slackness in interfering for the benefit of a Government which 
had recently ordered that every English prisoner of war should 
be murdered in cold blood. 

The same spirit which produces a willing credulity on questions 
of fact expresses itself in a ludicrous perversity of interpretation 
when historical events are undisputed and notorious. M. Louis 
Blane actually attributes to England a share in the shameless 
partition of Poland which was effected by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, in 1794. He cannot but be aware that the robbery was 
condemned by every English party, and that it was wholly out 
of the power of the country or the Government to interfere with its 
accomplishment. Prussia was on the eve of seceding from the 
Coalition, nor was the destruction of Poland considered by 
France any objection to the peace which was shortly afterwards 
concluded. Austria had nearly determined to abandon the 
Low Countries, and the influence of the English Government over 
her policy was confined to the exaction of a scanty equivalent 
for pecuniary subsidies. Mr. Pitt had been baffled some years 
before by Mr. Fox and his supporters in his design of restraining 
the encroachments of Russia. To have attempted any interference 
in Poland during the height of the French war would have been 
utterly impracticable and useless. In the treaties which were 
afterwards concluded with all the partitioning Powers, the French 
Government never inserted or pro a single stipulation in 
favour of Poland. It would be unjust to blame the Convention 
or the Directory for confining their attention to their own 
national interests, but the charge against England of complicity 
in the partition is not less gratuitous and unreasonable. 

‘A great of the present volume relates to the reaction 
which took its name from the 9th of Thermidor. In former 
parts of his work M. Louis Blanc took every opportunity of 
exalting the character of Robespierre, whom he now openly 
holds up to admiration asa hero and a martyr. The story of 
the sanctimonious murderer's overthrow has never been so fully 
or more eloquently told; but ingenious advocacy, prompted by 
thoroughgoing oo fails to disturb the complacent satis- 
faction with whic benevolent minds regard the success- 
ful revolt of the gang of assassins against their chief. 
The historian labours with unnecessary vehemence to prove 
that the chiefs of the Thermidorian faction were dows 
as deeply stained with blood as the rivals who were 
meditating an attack on them. It is difficult to choose between 
Nero and Caligula, or between Manning and Palmer. If 
Robespierre, St. Just, and Couthon had carried out their in- 
tention of killing Collot d’Herbois and Billaud Varennes, judi- 
cious friends of humanity would have contemplated the event 
with perfect satisfaction. As the secondary criminals were 
quicker in their movements, the historical spectator enjoys a still 
purer pleasure in witnessing the miserable discomfiture of the 
chief culprit and his favoured accomplices. Some of the Ther- 
midorians undoubtedly hoped to prolong the Reign of Terror, as 
bushrangers alternately get rid of their companions, and then 
proceed with their career of plunder. Collot d’Herbois probably 
wished only to save his own life by the same simple process 
which Robespierre himself had “a to every successive com- 
petitor. The heremartyy had shortly before put Danton to 
death under circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and he had after- 
wards sent the leading ruffians of the Commune to the guillotine. 
When a part of the Committee of Public Safety effected inde- 
pendent action, it could not be doubted that the great Republican 
would apply to the evil of impending schism the only political 
remedy which he ever employed. Carnot and the other subor- 
dinate members of the Committee were so incapable of with- 
holding their signatures from a death-warrant that they were 
certain to side with the first proposer of a fresh judicial murder. 
The ultra-Jacobinist section of the Thermidorians descrve credit 
for seizing the handle of the axe before they were submitted 
to ita blade. When their own condemnation followed, a few 
months later, their lives were saved through the general horror 
of the guillotine which they had themselves mainly contributed 
to produce before they rebelled against their incorruptible 

master. 

Tallien, who was the true leader of the attack upon Robes- 
pierre, really appears to have been tired of the wanton and san- 

inary brutality of the Government, iy he had himself 
a guilty of unpardonable violence during his mission to Bor- 
deaux. In the midst of a Bedlam turned into a slaughter-house, 
it was something to be an unprincipled man of sense instead 
of a bloodthirsty fanatic. Tallien and Fréron promoted to 
the utmost of their power the reaction which M. Louis Blanc 
deplores, and with their accession to power the Reign of Terror 


finally ceased. The historian records, with something less than 
his usual candour, the death of a batch of victin:s by the guillo. 
tine on the first day after Robespierre’s execution. He forgets 
to state that from that time the daily murders were discontinued, 
and that the prisons were opened in favour of a large number of 


occupants who had previously been doomed. The general feel. , 


ing even of French Republicans is, on the whole, so unfavour. 
able to the system of government by the guillotine, that the 
devoted apologist is forced to maintain that Robespierre was 
himself about to terminate the Reign of Terror. For several 
weeks before his death he had abstained from visiting the Com. 
mittee of Public Safety or the Convention, although he still 
thundered nightly at the Jacobins against the enemies of the 
Republic. There can be no doubt that his secession indicated 
some new measure or policy; and if any backsliding towards 
humanity and common sense had been contemplated, M. Louis 
Blanc’s loving industry would not have failed to discover, in his 
conversation or in his speeches at the Club, some evidence in 
support of his own confident assertions. It is admitted 
that Robespierre intended to guillotine his opponents in the 
Committee, but the inference that he would have spared those 
whom Collot d’Herbois would have guillotined is utterly opposed 
to all probability. When at last he aggrenee in the Convention, he 
spoke of the necessity of additional executions; and even M, 
uis Blanc allows that he committed an error in leaving eve’ 

member in well-founded doubt whether he might not be himse 
included in the list of proscription. Possibly Robespierre 
may have vaguely looked forward to some happier time when 
he would have killed all his own enemies, or, in other words, 
all traitors to the Republic. His advocate has failed to show 
that he was even approximating to the termination of his 
murders, and, if his own language may be trusted, his return 
to the conduct of affairs would have been celebrated by a fresh 
hecatomb of victims. Only a few months before, he had 
caused a law to be passed for the ex-post facto assassination of 
Danton and his associates by authorizing the infamous jury of 
Fouquier-Tinville to convict without hearing the case to the 
end. From that time tle guillotine had worked with increasing 
rapidity, and the most powerful member of the Government was 
responsible for the daily bloodshed, even when he was preparing, 
by his calculated absence, a treacherous blow against the partners 
of his guilt. M. Louis Blanc quotes with serious enthusiasm the 
sarcastic criticism of Mirabeau on Robespierre :—‘ Here is a man 
who believes every word he says.” The observation of cynical 
genius coincides with the conclusions of thoughtful moralists in 
regarding the ingrained self-deception of a cruel fanatic as more 
detestable than the superficial falsehood of a vulgar knave. The 
enthusiasm which is inspired by Robespierre assumes the form of 
apologetic censure when M. Louis Blanc has to deal with the 
shameless wickedness of Fouquier-Tinville, or even of Carrier. 
The phrases by which the worst of criminals attempted to excuse 
their frightful deeds are generally designated by the significant 
epithet of poade-eathe = in French rhetoric, always implies a 
certain respectful and mysterious awe. The universal opinion of 
friends onl enemies may have been misled in attributing to the 
so-called Dictator the chief responsibility for the system which is 
associated with his name. Unfortunately for his apologists, their 
devotion to the memory of their hero is founded on their belief 
that the universal execration of mankind is substantially well- 
deserved. If Robespierre was not believed to have been the 
chief agent in the Reign of Terror, the regrets of modern 
Jacobinism would never have attached themselves to his name. 
Unless it is true that he administered government by means of 
wholesale murder, he has no right toa place in history. His 
friends and his enemies concurred in believing that the con- 
tinuance of the Reign of Terror depended on Robespierre’s tenure 
of power. It was as the chief mover of the guillotine that the 
Parisian rabble worshipped him, and that all civilized France 
regarded him with abhorrence. The correctness of the universal 
belief was tested and confirmed by the decisive experiment of his 
death. The executions had never fees so numerous as in the later 
spring of 1794, and the daily sacrifices suddenly and finally ceased 
as soon as the revolution of Thermidor was 

In one point only the leaders of the Convention and of the 
Commune fell short of their modern partisans. Their pre- 
sumptuous ignorance or disregard of political economy had not 
expanded into the dimensions of systematic Socialism. i 
Blanc quotes with complacent approval some obsolete arguments 
used by Necker and Galiani against free-trade in corn, even 
among the different provinces of France. He applauds the 
institution of the maximum, which, as he says, was indispensable 
to the successful circulation of assignats. The Convention wished 
to annihilate the trade of dealers in corn, and to bring the con- 
suger into immediate relations with the farmer. As no law 
could increase production, the attempt to destroy the machinery 
of distribution was worthy of the sagacity of its authors. After 
a short interval, the marimum was extended to all articles of 
general consumption; and, as M. Louis Blane bem f observes, 
the Government must, in consistency, have proceeded to assume 
the entire management of trade and industry. The penetrating 
and comprehensive despotism which alone could undertake so 
preposterous an enterprise exercises a singular attraction over 
the imaginations of many theorizing Frenchmen. The actual 
victims of the maximum could only be reconciled to a t 
submission by the visible alternative of the unresting otine. 
The whole fabric of anti-economic legislation collapsed with the 
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Revolutionary Tribunal, and the base motive of self-interest once 
more set the plough and‘the loom in motion. All the folly as 
well as all the wickedness of which human vanity and stupidity 
are capable had been embodied in practical government and 
legislation during a period of two years. To the unfeigned sur- 
prise of the multitude and of its congenial leaders, the guillotine 

roved itself an insufficient substitute for the customary springs 
of human action. ‘When perseverance in the system of Terror 
had become impossible, the nation was left in the helpless con- 
dition of a runaway horse which has at last ee from sheer 
exhaustion. After a short interval, a bold and skilful rider took 
the opportunity to mount; and, sixty years later, the curb is 
scarcely loosened. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 


Ci. s has long ago exhausted itself on the writings of 
Lamb. It would be, we should imagine, very difficult to say 
anything about him, or his wit, or the delightfulness of his letters 
and essays which has not been said before. But a writer who 
belongs to a generation that has just passed away has what we 
may term an accidental interest attaching to him apart from that 
derived from the intrinsic merits of his writings. When we notice 
how many authors there are who a few years ago were reckoned 
among the most eminent, and whose works still retain a place on 
the bookshelves of well-furnished libraries, but who now are 
mere names to the rising race of readers, and whose works stay 
on the shelves where they are placed, we may naturally ask our- 
selves why some of the celebrities of thirty or forty years ago 
have escaped this fate, and are as much liked and read and admired 
as ever? Charles Lamb is one of those who belong to this happy 
number ; and it is by no means an uninteresting inquiry to turn 
over his well-known pages and ask how this has been, and what 
are the special qualities of his mind that have secured him 
this permanence of reputation? Perhaps it may appear to some 
warm admirers of Lamb rather superfluous to inquire why 
their favourite should still be liked; but they should remember 
how many of Lamb’s contemporaries have ceased to be cared for. 
There was one of his contemporaries, more especially, who would 
probably have thought it rather humiliating to him to suppose 
that Lamb could be thought of by posterity more than he him- 
self would be—who was really a man of learning, thought, and 
feeling, who wrote a beautiful style, and yet whose works, various 
as they are in aim and numerous in — appear to us to be, 
with few exceptions, fast passing into oblivion. Who ever in 
these days reads anything Southey ever wrote, except his biogra- 
phies? His Life of Nelson, in particular, has stood, and will 
stand, the test of time; but Kehama and Thalaba and the His- 
tory of Brazil stand on the shelves they adorn. A few, buta 
very few, readers take a pleasure in the oddities and learning of 
The Doctor, but the bulk of Southey’s writings have faded into 
the list of books which no gentleman’s library can be without. 
In the same way, if we open the writings of other famous 
Essayists of those days—of Hazlitt, of Leigh Hunt, and 
even perhaps of De Quincey—there is already an air of some- 
thing antiquated about them. Their cleverness seems great, 
but after a bygone fashion. But the wit of Charles Lamb 
is as fresh and new as when it first came from the pen or 
lips of its author. His letters are as interesting as if they 
d been written yesterday. The Letters of Elia appear 
unequal, and occasionally perhaps a little forced, but all that 
is best in them strikes home to readers of this day as for- 
cibly as it did to those who read them as they were published. 
To begin with the lowest of the reasons that have conferred 
this enduring popularity on Charles Lamb—his English is very 
peculiar, and yet excellent. This is by no means sufficient in 
itself to make an author acceptable to a future generation, but it 
acts among other causes. Southey and De Quincey both wrote 
admirable English ; and, as pieces of composition, their best pas- 
sages are much more powerful and graceful than anything Lamb 
has left behind him. If Lamb had had nothing ut his style to 
Tecommend him, he would soon have been forgotten. But as he 
pleases and interests us in dther ways, he pleases and interests 
us more because he had acquired a command of language that 
was peculiar to him. He had one characteristic as a writer 
which no other author that we can call to mind has possessed in 
anything like an equal degree. He could use and modernize 
the style and expressions of old writers. His works, even in 
their most trivial passages, are full of turns of thought and of 
er which obviously are due to a knowledge of a portion of 
’nglish literature which is known to very few. We thay 
trace, both in the composition of sentences and in the employment 
of words, Lamb's intimate acquaintance with the Elizabethan 
dramatists and with the prose writers of the seventeenth century. 
But, at the same time, there is an utter absence of pedantry, of 
affectation, and of obtrusive learning. He has retained the 
copiousness, but avoided the heaviness, of the old writers whose 
Works he studied. Any one who opens on any elaborate passage 
i Lamb’s Essays, will see how Lamb takes an idea and 
dwells on it. He plays with it backwards and forwards. He 
keeps adding touch alter touch to his handling of it. This is 
the exact characteristic of such writers as Fuller, as South, 
a8 Sir Thomas Browne. So far Lamb is antique, and as he 
sprinkles his sentences with obsolete words, or with words coined 


* The Works of Charles Lamb. London: Moxon. 1852. 


in imitation of old words, he strengthens this flavour of antiquity 
that pervades his sentences. On the other hand, he has none 
of the antique lengthiness ; he is not involved ; and, above all, he 
avoids conceits, far-fetched allusions, and mere quaintness, 
Whether his style would have suited all subjects, or any subject 
that required to be treated of at great length, might be doubted. 
It is possible that it would have appeared too exceptional ; but 
he wisely confined himself to short pieces, and for these his 
style was excellent. We feel, as we read it, a piquancy derived 
from a literature known to the author, but only faintly known 
to ourselves. This literature is as unconn with the par- 
ticular generation to which Lamb belonged as it is to ours: It 
comes as newly to us as it did to our fathers. We are not more 
remote from the Elizabethan dramatists or the Caroline prose 
writers than they were. To both the same literature is antique, 
and we can taste and enjoy its lingering traces in a modern 
writer quite as much as they could. 

Inthe next place, the wit of Lamb is mostly exercised on things 
that are natural, homely, and commonplace. He keeps to ordi- 
nary life—to the life that lasts from one generation to another— 
when he chooses his subjects. His best sketches of character might 
have been drawn yesterday, or may be applied again a hundred 
— hence. A vast mass of real wit passes into oblivion, simply 

cause it is expended on objects or clusters around characters 
that have only a temporary interest and meaning. No one can 
doubt that the fun of Pickwick is genuine and original, but we 
are not sure that our sons will think Pickwick quite as 
funny as their fathers did. It is not, however, easy to fancy the 
circumstances under which Charles Lamb’s wit would not be per- 
fectly intelligible. Some of the cleverest of his letters, for 
example, are addressed to his friend Manning in China. The fun 
chiefly turns on the interval of time between the writing and the 
reading of the letter. By the time it gets to China its news will 
no longer be true. Lamb works this with his marvellous facility 
of exaggerating without overstraining, and of mixing real and 
imagined fact. He draws a picture of what is really going on 
at home, and then a picture of what he fancies will be going on 
when his correspondent can discover the truth. He frames a 
series of little pictures, some comic, some tragic, and yet with a 
ey 7 consistency and likelihood. All this is obvious on the sur- 
face. It has nothing to do with any one time. The characteristic of 
letter-writing which forms the main theme is one that must con- 
tinue until all the globe is brought within the range of the ae - 
post, and even then would remain as simple, obvious, and intelligible 
as ever. So with the characters described, partly from imagina- 
tion, and partly from recollection, in Elia. They areordinary, com- 
monplace people, such as may easily be met with any day. It is 
only the manner of painting them that is extraordinary. Bigod, 
for instance, the jovial borrower, whose rosy cheeks and calm 
assumption unlock the money-chests of all his friends, and 
Captain Jackson, one of the most sustained and humorous of all 
Lamb's sketches, are very commonplace sort of persons. And 
yet a distinct character is assigned to each. We learn not onl 
to relish, but to know, as if by personal acquaintance, the odd 
magnificence of the poor Captain, who does the honours of his 
humble repast as if it were a gorgeous banquet. To see the 
merit of these sketches, drawn in Lamb’s natural and easy 
manner, and to understand why they are popular, we need onl 
contrast with them the sketches which Lamb composed in poston. { 
imitation of the Spectator. These imitations are very clever, 
but the b we of whom they treat are—like many of the cha- 
racters sketched in the Spectator itself—mere on which the 
drapery of an artificial character is stretched. ey are unreal; 
and it is the reality, and at the same time the naturalness and 
ordinary character, of the freer sketches of Elia, that give them 
a permanent charm. 

Another quality of Lamb's writings that has secured him the 
place he holds, is the unexpectedness of his good things. The 
take us by surprise. Of course, in a measure, this is true of 
wit that is worthy of the name. We cannot guess what is to be 
the next happy turn of lan e, for example, in Candide. But 
we know the sort of thing that is coming. In Lamb’s best writings 
the points take us unawares. We know that there will be some- 
thing good, for we know that we are reading Lamb, but that 
which precedes is no guide to what follows. No quality of wit 
contributes more to perpetual freshness than this. To compare 
generally the wit of Lamb to the wit of Shakspeare in Falstaff 
would be ridiculous, but both have this one quality in common. 
Specimens of it in Lamb can only be given by quoting details, 
and it is not our pw now to offer any criticism on the 
details of Lamb's writings. But perhaps we may presume that 
most of our readers remember so famous an essay of Elia as 
“ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist,” sufficiently to understand 
allusions to it without quotation being necessary. Almost 
every poneh it may be observed, ends with its own 
especial point, although no writing could be more free from 
the laboured air of a point being written up to. We first 
learn that Mrs. Battle was not a half-and-half player, like 
those who say they will just take a hand. This is slightly 
enlarged on, and then we are told, “ These insufferable triflers are 
the curse of a table. One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. 
Of such it may be said that they do not play at cards, but only 
play at playing at them.” It is the sudden excess of severity 
in the language that tickles us in the passage. So, in the 
description of Mrs. Battle’s behaviour during her games, we are 
told towards the end that “she sat bolt upright, and neither 
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showed you her cards nor desired to see yours. All people 
have their superstitions, and I have heard her declare, under 
the rose, that hearts were her favourite suit.” Here the comic 
turn lies in the oddity of admitting that so rigid a lady had a 
weak side, and the converse oddity of making this weakness 
touch on her favourite game. The whole Essay ends with a 
sort of exewrsus, or digression, which really keeps up the harmony 
of the whole, which takes us into a new field, and yet sustains 
our interest in the old one. From Mrs. Battle's strictly warlike 
and combative tenet that playing cards for love was utterly 
absurd, the author glides into an apparently conflicting theo 
that playing cards for love is really very pleasant to an invalid. 
“I am convinced,” he says, “that there is such a thing as sick 
whist.” If we analyse the humour of this, so far as analysis 
of humour can be trusted, we shall probably find that it lies in 
the adherence to the general comic solemnity with which whist 
is invested, and, at the same time, in the apparent divergence 
into an unexpected incongruity. 
It is not, however, the form only of Lamb's writings that 

ives him his value to readers of our time as well as of his own— 
it is the matter also. There is one line of thought which is 
worked out by him as it is, perhaps, by no other writer in the 
English language except Shakspeare. He represents, with an 
extraordinary degree of vivacity and force, the sense of enjoy- 
ment in things terrestrial. His enjoyment is not of the Bac- 
chanal and Anacreontic sort. He does not wish to defy fate, 
and crown his head, and pass the bowl. Nor does he merely 
dwell on the sensuous pleasure of earthly things—of the roast 
pig and the brawn and the turkeys whose praises he utters so 
pleasantly—of the friendly meetings in his chambers, and the 
streets of his favourite London. He clothes his expression of 
enjoyment with a covering of delicacy and poetical feeling. This, 
however, is what many other writers have done. What is peculiar 
to him is the perpetual contrast—making itself tacitly felt, if not 
directly expressed—which he draws between the warmth of earth 
and life and the coldness of death and the grave. He describes 
in the most vivid way the advantages of being ‘alive. He makes 
us feel how many of the things that seem part of ourselves we 
cannot — into another world. But, at the same time, this is 
redeemed from levity by the deep sense of the sorrows of life 
which pervades all he says, and which was awakened and fostered 
by the sad experience of his household afflictions. He writes asa 
man who, tried and ennobled by affliction, yet sees the sober hap- 
piness that life offers to the genial and the brave. Southey once, 
to Lamb’s great indignation, said, in print, that these Essays argued 
adeficiency of sound religious feeling. And in one sense Southe 
was right. If Lamb had attempted to express all the feelings wit 
which a Christian ought to regard life and death, what he wrote 
was very imperfect. He only expressed one set of feelings which 
have avery deepand permanenthold on the humanmind—feelings 
which may be counterbalanced or overcome by other feelings, but 
which in themselves are natural to noble as well as to merely 
sensual minds. The views he embodied in his Essays may have 
been partial, but, so far as they went, they had a deep and sub- 
stantial truth in them. ae often this partial and limited ex- 

ression of truth is exactly what appeals to men in all ages. So 
ae as a feeling is genuine and not bad, men are grateful to a 
writer who puts it strongly before them, and prevents its being 
swallowed up in the vagueness of a larger truth. Shakspeare 
abounds with instances of this. Falstaff and Hamlet do not 
reason like good Christians, but like men with natural and not 
wholly blameable feelings strongly entertained. It is because 
Shakspeare could render these truly human feelings in all their 
range that he is the poet, not of one age, but of all; and within 
however much narrower limits, and in however less a degree, 
Lamb, in depicting the contrast between life and death, followed 
in the path of Shakspeare. 


FREE LABOUR IN THE WEST INDIES.* 


pas experiment, wnique of its kind, of stripping our West 
Indian colonies, first of slavery, then of monopoly, and sub- 
stituting free labour and free trade, might have been expected 
still to excite deep interest in England, and t6 be watched with 
sedulous care. As men of business, we ought to have seen to 
the effect of our expenditure of twenty millions. As friends of 
freedom and of the African race, we ought to have asked whether 
what we had done was turning out ill or well. But the fact is, that 
for many years no British traveller—for Mr. Trollope is scarcely 
an exception, considering the shortness of his stay—has thought it 
worth while to visit those islands, and tell his countrymen, from 
actual inquiry on the spot, what has come of that great experi- 
ment. Meanwhile, however, the Americans have paid this matter 
some of the attention it so well deserves. Twice have highly- 
intelligent travellers from that country visited the British West 
Indies for the purpose of thoroughly investigating how things 
really stand. And it must be satisfactory to us to find that bo 

Mr. Bigelow in 1850, and Mr. Sewell ten years later, after a diligent 
and candid examination, came to the same conclusion—namely, 
that the calamities which befel the islands in 1847 and the next 
few years, were mainly produced by causes independent of 
emancipation ; especially by the lack of capital, by absenteeism, 
“ which more than aught else has cursed these islands,” by the 
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frightful abuses engendered during centuries of slavery and 
monopoly combined, and by the sudden loss of that monopoly, 
They both came to the conclusion that, although labour has oe 
and is deficient, it has not been the deficiency of labour, but those 
other causes, that for a time wrought such ruin. And further, 
they tell us that the age having been cleared by those cala. 
mities, as in Ireland by the famine, the West Indies are now 
making astonishing progress in wealth and prosperity, while the 
negro under freedom is “ rising infinitely above his condition 
when a slave.” 

Such are the conclusions at which these gentlemen have inde. 

ndently arrived, and for which, we must say, they furnish a 
arge mass of evidence. But although Mr. Sewell declares that 
he “came to the West Indies imbued with the American idea 
that African freedom had been a curse to every branch of agri- 
cultural and commercial industry,” we still might doubt whether 
some Anti-slavery bias had not caused him to “ leave them over. 
whelmed with the very opposite conviction,” were it not that 
the official statistics in our Parliamentary Blue-books give irre- 
fragable demonstration that his picture is not over-coloured. 
Those, for example, who imagine that our West Indies are ina 
state of ruin, inhabited by a horde of half-savage Quashees, “ 
to the ears in pumpkin,” as Mr. Carlyle was pleased to describe 
them, will be surprised to learn that, in the four years ending 
with 1857, the exports and imports of these smal] islands were 
valued at 37,000,000/., and have greatly increased since; while in 
that year their total trade was worth nearly eleven millions, the 
value of their sugar alone amounting to no Jess than 5,618,000). 
This last fact might, @ priori, have seemed incredible, considering 
the powerful competition of Cuba, which enjoys a still better. 
climate, and a boundless supply of slaves, fed by the Slave-trade, 
to the amount last year of between thirty and forty thousand 
labourers. Nor yet could it have been supposed beforehand 
that, under that powerful competition, and with slavery and 
monopoly swept away, the fourteen West Indian Islands—leavi 
out Jamaica, where exceptional causes have been at work—wou 
actually export more sugar now than in those good old days, 
Such, however, is the fact. And if we add the two exceptional 
islands, Jamaica and Mauritius, we find the still more amazing 
result, that all our sugar islands together, West and East, so far 
from producing less sugar than in the days of slavery, actuall 

roduce upwards of 4,000,000 cwt. now, against but 3,000,000 cw 
in the days of forced labour and differential duties. 

No doubt the immigrants from India and elsewhere have 
helped to bring about this result. In Mauritius, above all, and 
in Trinidad and Guiana among the West Indies, the immigration 
has been highly beneficial. In Jamaica it has been so scandalously 
mismanaged (everything always is and was scandalously mis- 
managed in Jamaica), that a quarter of a million was laid out, and 
the island oppressed with taxation, with scarcely any result. 
But the present production of sugar has been mainly due 
to the native negroes; and Mr. Sewell demonstrates that, but 
for the folly of the agents by whom most of the estates have 
been mismanaged, a far larger supply of such labour would have 
been at hand. The system pursued has almost universally been 
that of seeking to force the negro to work below the market rate 
of wages, by threatening to turn him out of his waste and allot- 
ment if he refused. In many thousands of cases these threats 
were at last executed, with the obvious and inevitable consequence, 
that the negro, driven from his home on the plantation, to which 
he generally had an almost cat-like affection, settled elsewhere, 
pod having built his cottage, and brought waste land into tillage, 
was not only Jost to the estates himself, but acted as a pioneer 
for others. All writers on the West Indies deplore this insane 
system, to which the lack of labourers has in a great degree been 
owing; but the fact is that the planters had some excuse for it 
in their utter want of capital for the payment of wages in 
cash. With all this, however, the oor force, at least 
in Jamaica, is strangely frittered away. Three men will be 
set to watch one herd of cattle. And the hoe being still 
in use instead of the horse-plough, fifteen men are was 
where one would suffice with the aid of the latter net. 
ment. But, after all, Mr. Sewell states ‘‘ most unequivocally,” 
that, “after diligent inquiry, I have been unable to discover a 
single Propert abandoned from want of labour alone.” Where 
a great difficulty in procuring it has arisen, it has almost invari- 
ably been owing to the want of capital for the regular payment of 
wages. On the roads, and in the copper mines, where five men 
are needed fifteen will apply, and they will work eight hours a day 
for six days in the week through the year. The question whether 
labour is deficient or not is vehemently debated even in Jamaica 
itself; but the clue to the mystery was given in a few words by 
one of the mining negroes, who was asked by Mr. Sewell wh 
he liked such severe toil underground better than the easy w 
on the estates, ‘“ Massa,” was his reply, “ Buckra don’t pay.” 

The most interesting part of Mr. Sewell’s book is that in which, 
passing from island to island, he describes the state of the negro 
peasantry. His accounts are fully borne out by the reports of 
the Governors and other authorities; and they are the more 
striking when we compare them with the parallel picture, drawn 
with such a master-hand by Mr. Olmsted, of the condition of the 
slaves in the Southern States, Touching first at Barbadoes, Mr. 
Sewell is struck by the neatness and tidiness of the cottages 
thickly scattered over the island, and by the orderly and indus- 
trious habits of their oceupiers. On Sundays he found them “as 
respectably dressed as any people in the world, and thronging 
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their churches—intelligent, God-fearing citizens, loyal to their 
faith, loyal to themselves, loyal to the government” of England : 
and their diligence was proved by the almost garden cultivation 
of every square yard of available land, while, despite its high 
price, the peasant proprietors have increased in fifteen years from 
y100 to 3537-_ In St. Lucia, more than two thousand negroes 
had purchased land, while at the same time the export of sugar 
has doubled since emancipation. saves is a mere speck in the 
ocean, but it contains 2500 negro freeholders paying direct taxes 
to the Government. Some complaints, however, were made 
during Mr. Sewell’s visit, by the newspapers, of the “ perverse 
selfishness” of these negroes. But it turned out that this per- 
verse selfishness consisted in their hiring labour to help them in 
the tillage of their freeholds “at higher wages than the estates 
could afford to pay.” Passing on to Grenada, we read—* If the 
houses of the ancient aristocracy have fallen into ruin because 
capital has left the island, there is some compensation in the fact 
that the humble dwellings of the peasantry have exceedingly mul- 
tiplied and improved, and that villages have risen into existence 
with marvellous rapidity.” Nearly 7000 persons are living in 
villages built since emancipation, of whom over 2000 are owners 
of land ; and in the whole island but sixty paupers are dependent 
on public charity. In St. Vincent, 8209 persons were living, in 
1857, in houses built by themselves since emancipation; and in 
the last twelve years from ten to twelve thousand acres have been 
brought into cultivation by small proprietors, who “are enjoying 
unexampled prosperity.” No paupers are to be found. 

Mr. Sewell took pains to trace the labourers of Trinidad from 
the time of emancipation, “‘ And the great majority of them can, 
I think, be followed step by step, not downward in the path of 
idleness and poverty, but upwards in the scale of civilization to 
positions of greater independence.” In no colony did the planters 
go to greater lengths in the folly of ejecting labourers who 
would not work for reduced wages ; but these men bought land 
and built villages, and have made more rapid progress in intel- 
ligence and prosperity than their brethren who have remained on 
the estates. Land in Antigua fetches fifty dollars per acre, yet 
the negroes contrive to save capital, and become, as elsewhere, 
thriving and industrious proprietors. Nor does this discourage 
trade. Since emancipation, the export of sugar has increased by 
six million pounds per annum upon twenty million. The imports 
are doubled. Instead of an average of three hundred and forty 
ships, the ports are now entered by nearly seven hundred <7 
inthe year. In fact, taking all the Leeward group together, the 
export of sugar has largely increased; while the imports are 
nearly doubled. And “in all these colonies the condition of the 

peasant rises infinitely above the condition of the slave.” 

It is from Jamaica that the complaints against the negroes 
have come which have rung through the world. Yet Mr. 
Sewell confirms the assertion of many other high authorities, 
that the Creoles display no sloth and no degeneracy when their 
labour brings them its due return. He found the settlers in 
the mountains ‘as independent and well off as one could wish 
to see any people in the world.” In the plain, “ali the settlers 
own a horse and stock of some kind. Their cottages are very 
neat and tidy, and are shrouded with cocoas and plaintains, 
Most of the inferior ones have but asingle room. The pitch 
pine floor is carefully polished—a bed stands in one corner—a 
iable, bearing all the crockery of the establishment, occupies 
another corner; there are no glass windows, but blinds placed 
cunningly for purposes of ventilation.” ‘ These people,” he 
adds, “ who live comfortably and independently, own houses and 
stock, pay taxes, poll votes, and build churches, are the same 

ple whom we have heard represented as idle, worthless 
illows, obstinately opposed to work, and ready to live on an 
orange or banana rather than earn their daily bread;... . but 
any unprejudiced resident of Jamaica will endorse the statement 
here made, that the peasantry are as orderly and industrious a 

ple as may be Pal 9 the same latitude throughout the world. 
Phe present generation of Jamaica Creoles are no more to be 
likened to their slave ancestors than the intelligent English 
labourer of the nineteenth century can be likened to the serfs of 
Athelstane or Atheling.” Mr, Sewell again cannot forbear ex- 
pressing how “charmed” he was with “the happy, contented, 
and independent inhabitants.” “I never lived among a more 
cheerful or a more civil people. Each man, woman, or child that 
you meet along the road gives a hearty ‘Good mornin’, massa,’ and 
arespectful salutation.” Finally, he declares that, remembering 
the disadvantages under which they have laboured, “the posi- 
tion of the Jamaica peasants in 1860 is a standing rebuke to 
those who encourage the vulgar lie that the African cannot be 
Consted. ... I am utterly amazed at the progress they have 


KNIGHTS ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA.* 


dy’ review within the compass of a moderately sized article a 
Cyclopedia, or Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, which 
extends over twenty-two closely printed quarto volumes, is an 
impossible task for any critic. The old jest of taking a single 
brick as a sample of a house would be almost paralleled by the 
attempt to pronounce authoritatively as to the merit of such a 


* The English Cyclopedia, A new Dictionary of Universal ‘Knowledge. 
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work as this after reading only two or three of its multifarious 
articles. A Cyclopedia must be the work of many hands, and 
it requires almost as many reviewers as it had writers for the 
production of uny adequate criticism of its contents. In spite of 
the prescriptive infallibility of our craft, we make no claim to 
universal knowledge; and, therefore, in what we have to say 
about the completion of Mr. Knight’s Cyclopedia, we by no 
means desire to commit ourselves to an indiscriminate laudation 
of its matter. But we may give our reasons for thinking that 
the authors and the general conductor of these volumes have 
done their respective parts ably and honestly, and for recom- 
mending the ‘English Cyclopedia to such of our readers as may 
desire a trustworthy work of general reference. 

The Zauglish Cyclopedia, which its editor asserts to be the 
only complete work of the sort in our language, is an enlarged 
and revised form of what originally appeared as the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia. Of course, the value of such a book depends altogether 
upon the qualifications of its contributors. Mr. Long, the editor of 
the earlier series, took care to enlist in the work some of the most 
eminent scientific writers of the day. People might be prete sure 
that the Astronomer Royal, Professor De Morgan, and Mr. Sheep. 
shanks could be trusted in Astronomy and Mathematics, and—to 
take a very different department of knowledge—that the Fine 
Arts were safe in the hands of Mr. Richard Ford, Mr, Wornum, 
and Sir Charles Eastlake. ‘There is all the difference in the world 
between original papers by competent writers and unintelligent 
adaptations made by mere literary hacks from sources of informa- 
tion which are perhaps already obsolete, and certainly only half 
understood by the compilers. Mr. Charles Knight, the editor of 
this Cyclopedia in its new form, has followed the same general 
principles which guided his predecessor. ‘No portion of the 

resent work,” he tells us, “ 4 been hastily adopted from old 

yclopedias.” Every article is the original contribution of 
responsible writers, who are experts in the particular subjects 
which they undertake. The names of the several authors bear 
out this assertion. Mr. Knight has secured the services of most 
of the contributors to the Penny Cyclopedia who are still sur- 
viving ; and the new staff of contributors and revisers engaged 
especially for the present work is recruited from the foremost 
ranks of the educated men of theday. For example, Mr. Arthur 
Cayley is added to the corps of mathematical writers; Mr. 
Stokes, the Lucasian Professor at Cambridge, is responsible for 
various papers on Light and Optics, under the head of Physical 
Sciences; Dr. Frankland has undertaken the thorough revision 
of the articles on Chemistry, originally written by the late R. 
Phillips, rendered necessary by the prodigious advance of 
chemical science ; and, to mention no others, Dr. Lankester’s 
name occurs among the new writers on medical subjects, and 
that of Mr. Samuel Birch, of the British Museum, among the 
contributors in the department of Antiquities and the Fine Arts, 
As some test of the considerable literary pretensions of the whole 
work, we are told that the cost of the production of the Penny 
Cyclopedia nearly reached the sum of 40,000/., while the present 
revision and enlargement have swallowed up 10,000/. more. 

So much for the general literary character of the work. We 
may now speak of its arrangement and distribution. The 
English Cyclopedia is published in four separate and inde- 
pendent divisions; and we may observe, in passing, that the 
convenience of purchasers is consulted by the separate sale, not 
only of each volume of the series, but of each number and part. 
The first division is called the Cyclopedia of Geography, and 
comprises four volumes. This section, of course, is a full 
Gazetteer, but enriched with an immense body of information as 
to the physical features of every district, and also as to its sta- 
tistics and general history, the latter being brought down to a 
recent period, But when we observe that this part of the work 
was issued seven years ago, we need not say how much of its 
recent history is already antiquated. This, however, is the in- 
evitable fate of a Cyclopedia—to be almost superseded in its 
earlier parts before the concluding numbers see the light. The 
next six volumes contain the Cyclopedia of Biography. Of this 
we can speak favourably from a mpertcin inspection. Its com- 
piler takes especial credit for the accuracy of its dates. A 

uliar feature of it is, that it includes numerous contemporaries. 
Next in order were published four volumes, edited by Dr. Lan- 
kester, which are called the Cyclopedia of Natural History. The 
editor was assisted in his task by many eminent naturalists. We 
may mention the names of Dr. Lindley and Dr. Royle, in Botany; 
Sir Henry de la Beche, Mr. L. Horner, and Professor Phillips, 
in Geology ; Mr. Broderip, Professor Edward Forbes, and Mr. 
Waterhouse, in Zoology; and in Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology, Mr. Day, Professor Paget, and Dr. Southwood 

mith, 

Finally, the eight volumes which conclude the work, and the 
publication of which is only just completed, form a Cyclopedia 
of Arts and Sciences. Upon this, which is not only the most 
recent but the most important of the whole scheme, we may 
allow Mr. Knight to speak for himself :— 

The Cyclopeedias of the last century were strictly Dictionaries of Arts and 
They incladed no names laces. Their Nataral 
History was directed to the uses of vegetable and animal substances rather 
than to their scientific characters. In these sony objects our Cyclopedia 
of Arts and Sciences follows in the steps of these early works, upon which 
all Cyclopadias, with the exception of the Penny Cyclopedia, have been 
founded. But is more universal. ny 
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comparatively small. It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
character of this the most important of the Divisions of the English Cyclo- 
dia,—to show the vast amount of new matter that has been required to 
ring up its information to the present day,—to point out how this mass of 
detail has been supplied,—without requesting a perusal of the analysis con- 
tained in the following enumeration of its Contributors and of some of its 
more important Articles, especially of those which are cither wholly new or 
have been subjected to the most elaborate revision. Not an article, not a 
page, not a line, has been reprinted without revision. Whether correction, 
or not, has been required, the labour of the reviser has been compensated. 
A Cyclopedia may make high pretensions, and yet use its old stereotype 
plates with a few alterations and new articles. That is not the course 
which has been pursued with the English Cyclopedia. To judge of the 
extent of the division of labour required to produce the Cyclopedia of Arts 
and Sciences alone, it will be scen that it includes sixty contributors in the 
original Penny Cyclopedia, and that thirty-six new Contributors and 
Revisers have assisted in the production of the present eight volumes. 


So far as we have had occasion to refer to these eight volumes, 
we have been struck with the accuracy and the conciseness of their 
details. We took the trouble to compare certain portions with 
one of the old-fashioned Cyclopedias referred to in the passage 
which we have quoted—the so-called Royal Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, now nearly acentury old. Th» contrast was curious 
and instructive. It is surprising how much of the matter of the 
older book has lost its pertinence and iis interest; while the 
range of the new compilation is not only much more extensive, 
but its spirit is far more comprehensive and philosophical than 
than that of its predecessor. The ample array of authorities 
cited for their assertions by the modern Encyclopedists is also a 
feature for which we find no precedent in the earlier work. On 
the other hand, there are not a few obsolete or half obsolete words 
and things commemorated in the old book for which one may 
look in vain in any of the divisions of the new one. Opening 
the two volumes under the letter C at a venture, we find that the 
old book exclusively informs us what is a Cularin in architecture, 
and what was the heresy of the Colabrasians, while it is silent 
altogether about Coke or about the Coire of Ceylon—that admir- 
able material for cables, which (as the modern compiler tells us) 
the Board of Trade pertinaciously insists upon including in its 
returns as though it were jute. Our ancestors, again, were taught 
that Colcothar was “in pharmacy, a preparation of vitriol, cal- 
cined to a redness,” while the new Cyclopedia compendiously 
defines it as the Sesquioxide of iron. Colchicum, and Colchicine, 
‘the active principle of the meadow saffron,” seem never to have 
been heard of by the eighteenth century compilers. But the new 
book tells us all about them, and tries to frighten us by alleging, 
on the authority of Vogt, that “‘even the milk of cattle whic 
have eaten the meadow saffron becomes capable of causing death.” 
We scarcely like to remind the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, 
on the authority of the older book, some of his predecessors levied 
Collarage, i.e. ‘a tax or fine laid for the collars of wine-drawing 
horses.” On the other hand, the new Cyclopedia stands alone 
in its scientific information about the error and the line of Colli- 
mation, about the dynamical laws of Collision and impact, about 
the chemical principle of Columbin (technically Scodhek by the 
symbol C,, H,, O;) and the new metal Columbium. 

The archeological and artistic departments seem to us to be 
very carefully and judiciously executed. Take, for instance, the 
article Pottery, contributed by no less an authority than Mr. 
Samuel Birch. We have never seen a more perspicuous summa 
as to the history and technical method of the art. Mr. Birch 
uses as authorities the works of Brongniart and Marryat, besides 
his own well-known volume on the subject. The articles on the 
words Mummy and Papyrus, on the Pyramids, on the Serapeum, 
and Sarcophagus, are by the same gentleman. who is also a dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist. Mr. Planché, the Rouge Croix Pur- 
suivant, contributes an excellent articleon Heraldry. Sir Charles 
Eastlake writes on Alto-relievo ; and Painting is divided between 
Mr. Wornum, who takes its historical aspect, and Mr. Thorne, 
who discourses on its various technicalities and methods. Mr. 
Wornum’s essay is a succinct abstract of the whole subject, 
exceedingly useful for reference, and very instructive to any one 
who may wish to ntake himself acquainted with the outline of 
the history of art. We turned with some interest to the article 
on Polychromy, which is due, we believe, to Mr. Thorne, and not 
to Mr. Wornum. Here we have a careful résumé of the question, 
and a guarded protest against the revival of colour either in 
architecture or sculpture. The precedents and authorities are so 
much in favour of polychromy that we may be surprised 
to find the expediency of the revival of the art brought into 
question. We have never seen the necessity of external colour 
to give the true effect to such Grecian Architecture as the Doric 
of the Parthenon more clearly proved ; but we may express our 
dissent from the verdict which pronounces that the medieval 
colouring, whether of buildings or of statues, was “a rude and 
inartistic system, being indeed rather ecclesiastical than wsthetic 
in purpose.” Perhaps it would have been wiser for the 
compiler to content himself with marshalling his facts and 
allowing his readers to draw their own inferences. Reverting to 
the article on Puinting, we find that the later history of the art is 
told at greater length than that of its earlier period. We notice 
the writer’s explanation of the word genre, for which (as he truly 
says) “‘it is difficult to find a substitute and still more difficult 
to furnish a definition.” ‘The subject of a genre picture,” he 
continues, “‘ may be real or fictitious: but if the picture is on a 
small scale, and the object of the artist las been tle expression 
of humour, or the prettiness of colour, or of light and shade—if 
these qualities, which are accessories in great works, have been 


to him ends—then it seems to come within the negative clag 
designated by the French word used above. It is the popula 
side, the everyday life of art, as contrasted with the 
grandeur of historical, or the enthusiasm of devotional works” 
The account of the particular English school of painting, we 
here remark before quitting the subject, is very brief and inadg 
quate, when compared with the fulness with which the general 
history of art is treated in its later periods. 

Upon the whole, then, we are able to speak very favourably of 
this new Cyclopedia. Its great recommendation is not its compara. 
tive cheapness (though the cost only averages about half a guineg 
a volume), but its originality, completeness, and general trust. 
worthiness. We may express a hope that its enterprising pub. 
lisher will have no reason to regret his considerable venture, 
He is not likely, we think, to have to complain of want of 

atronage, if it is sufficiently remembered that any one of his 

our great divisions may be purchased separately as a work 
complete in itself. Few may be able to afford the whole series; 
but there are many who will be glad to procure, for example, a 
Biographical Dictionary, while others will require, for their 
peculiar tastes or studies, the Geographical Cyclopedia, or those 
of the Arts and Sciences or of Natural History. We have only 
one more remark to make. It is almost painful, when one turns 
over the leaves of these volumes, to be reminded of the immense 
amount of useful information which lies buried in Encyclopedias 
within one’s reach, and yet practically unattainable at the moment 
of need. The difficulty is to know how to seek for it. We 
noticed frequently in these pages facts which we have often 
wanted, but which we are quite sure we should never havg 
looked for under the headings here given. This of course is, to 
a great degree, unavoidable; but we confess that we should have 
been glad to see more cross-references. The best advice that 
we can give any one in search of information on any particular 

oint is to turn first to the English Cyclopedia under every 
heading which his ingenuity can suggest. He is pretty sure, 
we think, to find somewhere or other that for which he is 
looking. 


RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY.* 


HERE is no doubt that the authoress of this book possesses 
many of the qualifications of a first-rate novelist. She has 
an easy, flowing style, writes heartily, describes prettily, and can 
weave together the threads of a complicated story with conside- 
rable ingenuity. She has, moreover, a very fair variety of cha- 
racters in her repertory ; and, saving the domestic Machiavelli 
which no young novelist can deny himself the indulgence of 
imagining, none of them can be objected to as cast after the 
regular patterns of the trade. Nevertheless, the novel will not 
make her reputation. It will be laid aside by most readers as 
belonging to the class of goods supplied wholesale every season 
by three or four London publishers to meet the ordinary demand 
of circulating libraries. Spite of considerable merits, it is im- 
pregnated through and through with the prevailing vice of English 
novels, which makes the mass of them exactly Fie each other, 
and deprives them of all pretension to be true pictures of life. A 
passion for the heroics is the ruin of them all. The mere me- 
chanics of the trade, of course, can produce nothing better. They 
put the daily conversation of their characters upon stilts, for the 
same reason that the melodramatist of the Surrey side pute into 
the mouth of his hero such time-honoured sentiments as “ The 
man who would strike a defenceless woman,” &c. &c. There is 
a brisk demand for rant among a large but untastidious class of 
consumers, and to them it is accordingly supplied without stint; 
for, after a little practice, it can be manufactured in any quanti- 
ties with greatease. But why those who are capable of something 
higher than the feuilleton of a penny paper should be so invete- 
rately attached to it is more difficult to explain. 
The novel before us has the full allowance of harrowing inci- 
dent. There is a wreck—since the days of ihe Heir of Redelufe 
wrecks have been de rigueur—and there is the drowning of a 
bride. There is au attempt on the part of the hero to commit wilful 
murder; and a rescue from prison ; and an inexplicable ghost, 
who turns out to be the man that was thought to be murdered 
but was not; and three mysterious disappearances; and many 
other marvellous plots, and dark secrets, and unexpected turns of 
fortune, and feats of sublime poetical justice. On all these 
occasions we do not in the least complain of the heroics; and 
they are numerous enough to satisfy the most exacting imagi- 
nation. It is quite fitting that in trying emergencies, when 
men’s feelings are strung highly by danger or grief, 
they are doing heroic actions, their conversation should 
borrow something of its vein from King Cambyses. As 
a matter of fact, a majority of men would not do the heroic 
actions, and a still larger majority, even if they did them, 
would only accompany them with interjections and ex 
tives of a very commonplace and unheroic character, which 4 
randiloquent narrator could not, in justice to the grandeur of 
his own style, be expected to print. But there is no reason why 
persons of this sort should be described at all. It is am 
admitted license of art that the hero should be heroic, and that 
deeds and language should be pitched in the same key. But the 
thirst for heroism is not to appeased so easily. It is not 
satisfied with an abundant supply on great emergencies 


* Ruth Baynard’s Story. London: Saunders and Otley. 1861. 
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thrilling occasions. Even in the novel before us, there are quieter 
scenes, where the machinery is driven by those gentler emotions 
sbich form the sum-total of almost all men’s lives. Our com- 
plaint is that the heroics follow us even here. The novelist’s 
maxim is, once a hero always a hero. Nota single flash of prose 
js allowed to greet the weary reader's eyes. The stilts are never 
Jaid aside. There is an heroic way of talking at dinner, and an 
heroic way of going out after dinner, and an heroic way of going 
to bed. On no occasion, however trivial, does the hero forget 
that it is his om to talk like a book—and that a very senti- 
mental book. e will only take a single scene as an illustra- 
tion. It introduces three characters which, according to most 

le’s experience, do not necessarily include much heroism—an 
Prtord undergraduate, a Welsh squire, fond of dogs, horses, and 
out-of-door sports, and an old maid. The old maid and the 
undergraduate go to dine with the squire. After dinner the un- 
dergraduate begins :— 

“It is strange,” said Henry, looking round with his boy’s face of wonder, 
which I knew so well ; “ it is strange to come to a oe that you have known 
from childhood, and yet feel that it has ceased to be the same. Nature and 
art have been busy, and have made all things different, with an exceeding 
beauty. But still there is something strange.” 


Conceive the actual chaffing and laughing und uate of 
the nineteenth century talking of “ nature and art having made 
all things different with an exceeding beauty.” How the 


“governor” would snub him fora puppy ! How his sisters would 
tease him, and how his old maid-aunt would beg him not to talk 
such nonsense! If he carried this style of conversation into his 
friend’s rooms at Oxford, he would bea fund of “ exceeding” 
amusement to those unheroic young men. But we must let the 
Welsh squire reply :— 

“It is the sea,” said Sir Laurence, readily. 

“The sea!” Oh, no!” 

“I say, yes. Don’t you think, don’t you feel,” he said, correcting himself 

with a smile, “don’t you feel that a great spreading sea of that sort,” nodding 
towards the drawn curtains, “has a voice and has an influence of its own. 
Do you think it has been telling its history to an old house like this for cen- 
turies, without some sort of tie arising between it and its inhabitants. We 
have been all loving it, and watching it, and listening to it. We have so a 
harvests from its depths, won bread from its waters. It is the burial-p 
of more than we can think of. What, no tie between that vast wonder and 
ourselves! Impossible!” 
Very like a squire! One knows what the squire of real life 
would probably say, on being informed by an undergraduate 
friend that nature and art had made his place different with an 
exceeding beauty. He would be puzzled at first, poke the fire 
violently, and perhaps scratch his head; and having, on the con- 
clusion of those processes, arrived at the drift of the observation, 
he would probably reply that he certainly had done a good deal 
to the place, and that it must seem a little changed to a new- 
comer, but that there was a good deal still to do, and as soon as 
he could afford it, he hoped to set about it. But the squire who 
would answer by saying that the appearance of change was 
caused by the great spreading sea, which had a voice and influ- 
ence of its own, and had been telling its history to the old house 
for centuries—if such a squire there be, he vught to be exhibited 
at the next show of the Royal Agricultural Society, and after- 
wards put into spirits and kept at the Surgeons’ Museum as a 
frightful specimen of malformation. We have still to hear the 
old maid’s comment on this heroic dialogue :— 


Ellen and I were soon alone in our great, green-painted, tapestry-hung 


-room. 

“Ruth,” she said, “if a woman ever loves that man, he will be loved 
distractedly.” 

« Oh, Ellen! But who could love him ?” 

“Many. Some girl whose spirit has wrestled with life, whose days have 
been passed among strong men, to whom he is a giant in deed and a poet in 


Of course we cannot presume to guess how old maids and 
young ones may talk when they are alone; but if this is their 
usual and spontaneous style of conversation, they must put a 
very strong restraint upon themselves in male company. A 
buspicion that the champagne had been too strofig for the Tad ’s 
nerves would be the only effect on a male confidant of a few 
Sentences in the above manner. 

We do not aim at anything so revolutionary as objecting to 
heroics in their proper time and place. On occasions of tragic 
interest, these grand sentences would come in admirably. Ata 
later period of the story, the undergraduate and the squire fall 
foul of each other in reference to an angelic young lady. The 
undergraduate tries, unsuccessfully, to murder the squire, and 
very nearly gets hanged for the attempt. Both have to leave 
the country clandestinely, and to live in concealment for a year. 
On these occasions no one could object to their talking in heroics, 
or even in blank verse, if so it seemed good to the authoress. 
But that is no reason why they should pass their whole lives in 
the cothurnus, and rhapsodise while the servants are carrying 
round the coffee. It is a pity that in this branch of art painting 
from models is not more in vogue. If painters were in the 
habit of drawing their figures from imagination, probably their 
anatomy would be as wild a departure from the reality as the 
conversation of a novel. Before gushing young things begin to 
write novels, they ought to practise a little copying from nature; 
in other words, they ought to learn shorthand enough to be 
able occasionally to take down the conversation of their male 
and female friends. If they would do so, selecting for the experi- 
ment the most enthusiastic or long-winded of their acquaintance, 
and would then compare the short, slip-slop, homely-worded 


sentences of actual English conversation with the “ Elegant 
Extracts” which do duty for it in a novel, they would see the 
reason why so few novels are genuine portraitures of life. 
It is impossible that there can be anything natural or lifelike in 
figures that are eternally attitudinizing. 

One petition more we have to address to the authoress of Ruth 
Baynard, in case she should undertake to construct anothes 
story. It is that she will spare the reader two preliminary 
chapters of explanation. In the book before us they read like 
the recital of a deed of settlement. The pedigree of every paar 
concerned in the story for three generations back is traced wit 
as much care as was, no doubt, devoted to it by the lawyers 
when the marriage that comes at the end was being arranged. 
But it might be spared to the reader, who does not receive so 
much per folio for his labours. In those two chapters, consisting 
of less than thirty pages, he is introduced to, and expected to 
remember, the names, intermarriages, and mutual relationships 
of no fewer than thirty-four different persons, besides the names of 
nine country places and the minute to phy of a Welsh 
valley. We are aware that it is meant kindly, to save his mind 
from confusion ; but it is as perplexing as the Homeric catalogue 
of ships, or the chronology of the Volscian wars, or the list of the 
relatives of Huz, and Buz his brother. We frankly own that, 
after a considerable amount of painful study, we should be 
to face the Civil Service Examiners upon the question of the 
pedigrecs of Ruth Baynard and her friends. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER.* 


N author who is content to give the results of bis wander- 
ings in so interesting, and still but little known a continent 
as Africa, at intervals of from four to five years, bas a fair claim 
to attention. In 1856, Mr. Andersson ¥ lished an account of 
four years in the Country of the Lake Ngami and the South- 
western districts of Africa. In the course of two journeys he there 
explored the before almost unvisited countries of the Damaras and 
Ovambo, and made his way to the recently discovered Lake Ngami 
by a much shorter route than had before been thought practicable. 
In the present volume he relates his discovery of the Okavango 
river, and the difficulties which beset his way both going and 
returning. Of these he had an ample share, and he deserves no 
small credit for the pluck and perseverance he displayed amid 
hardships which might fairly have daunted a less enterprising 
traveller. The book undoubtedly ought to be an interesting 
one, and in many respects is so. It abounds in adventures 
of the chase and in accounts of the author's exploits as a 
sportsman. Elephant and lion hunts recur in almost every 
chapter. But the amount of information concerning the country 
itself, still the character and habits of life of the various 
native tribes with whom Mr. Andersson came into contact, 
is somewhat scanty, and renders the work of less value in a 
literary point of view than it might otherwise have been. 
There is also a want of clearness in the narrative, which hinders 
the reader from making out the relative position of the various 
places mentioned as accurately as might be wished. The 
districts which Mr. Andersson visited are so very imperfectly 
known, that a map, similar to the one appended to Dr. Living- 
stone’s Travels, in which the route followed is distinctly marked, 
was almost indispensable for any one to understand and follow 
the precise course he took. For some reason or other, our 
author has given no map of the parts he explored, and hence 
our geographical know] of the places he passed through is 
but little improved. 

Mr. Andersson's original object, on the present occasion, 
in starting upon his travels, was to penetrate to the Cunend 
River, and then to explore it either to its source or towards 
its embouchure. For this purpose he resolved on directing 
his course through the estern Damara Land, and, if 
possible, working his way up the Cunené to the borders 
of the Ovambo territory, and thence returning by the 
Omurambo, through Matako, to Damara Land. His journey 
was so far successful that, though missing the immediate 
object of his search, he came upon the river known to 
the natives as the Okavango. hether this river were 
the Mukuru Mukovanja of the Ovambo, or a branch of the 
Chobe, or some river totally distinct from either, Mr. Andersson 
unfortunately had neither time nor opportunity to discover. 
A severe attack of fever, which prostrated himself and most of 
his attendants, obliged him to retrace his steps, and postpone 
his investigation of this most interesting question to a more con- 
venient season. He expresses his conviction, however, from 
what he observed and learned during his visit to the Ovaquan- 
gari (a tribe on the banks of the Okavango), that an excursion to 
the source of this fine river would prove it to be navigable a 

t part of its course by vessels of some pretensions, and in 

ited all along its banks by tribes more or less intelligent, who 
trade and are acquainted with agriculture. The unhealthiness 
of the climate, from which he suffered himself so severely, Mr. 
Andersson attributes to the annual flow of the river ceasing at 
a certain season of the year, and producing exhalations from the 
surrounding marshes and swamps which poison the atmosphere. 
At other periods, he imagines it might be visited with perfect 
safety. How far this supposition may or may not be true has 
yet to be verified by some more fortunate traveller. 


* The Okavango River. By Charles John Andersson, Author of “Lake 
Ngami.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 
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In the Kaoko portion of the Damara Land, our author found 
the country neat deserted. Though formerly to a considerable 
extent occupied by the Ovaherero tribes with numerous herds 
of cattle, the incursions of the Namaquas had gradually driven 
the more peaceful population further north and north-west. 
Only a short time previous to his arrival in this district, a des- 

rate fight had taken place between these rival tribes, which 

ad resulted in the loss of more than one-half of the invadin 
Namaquas, and the dispersion of the surviving Damaras. O 
the physical features of this part of the country, Mr. Andersson 
says :— 

Kaoko Proper, i.e, Western Damara Land, differs from the rest of this 
country (excepting, perhaps, the immediate vicinity of the sea) only by the 
absence of extensive plains; in other respects all parts of Western Africa 
resemble each other closely. This particular district forms a high plateau, 
rising from 2000 to 4000 feet above the low lands. It possesses compara- 
tively few natural springs; yet water is not scarce, for the ground is deep, 

and indented all over by numerous periodical water-courses, whic 
intersect the whole region from east to west. In some parts it is densely 
wooded, or rather bushed; in others rugged. The pasturages are, néver- 
theless, excellent,—in short, the Kaoko is well adapted for the occupation of 
a pastoral people. 

Granite, limestone, and sandstone are the characteristics of the 
soil. The granite and sandstone are strongly impregnated with 
oxide of iron, and in patts also the limestone, giving a red tinge 
to most of the formations. South of the Omaruru River 
large quantities of iron and copper are found, in which specks of 
gold are occasionally seen. ii he copper mines have in some 
places been opened and worked, but are now abandoned, both 
the land and water carriage being too expensive to allow of the 
speculation being profitable. The iron is met with either in iron- 
stones or pure in a crystallized state. The rocks about the lower 
course of the Swakof are rich in both forms, generally found 
imbedded in granite and quartz. The copper abounds most in 
niica-schist and sandstone, though also occasionally to be found 
in small quantities in quartz. The carboniferous formations of 
the limestone to the north and east are covered with a rank 
vegetation, consisting chiefly of scented and aromatic plants, 
shrubs, and trees. 

In the course of his wanderings, Mr. Andersson came across & 
Damara caravan, consisting of some four hundred persons, and 

for a short time joined company with them. Although travelling 
professedly for purposes of trade, there seemed reason to suspect 
that they also fulfilled the character of spies, preparatory to an 
attack on their enemies, the Ovambo. Our traveller's modest 
confession of his unsuccessful attempts to win a favouring glance 
from the lady portion of his new friends is not very flattering to 
our popular notions of European superiority and attractiveness. 
It seems that these unsophisticated damsels candidly admitted 
their preference of a black skin with a varnish of fat and ochre 
to the unappreciated advantages of a Caucassian origin and a 
clean shirt. ‘ 

As a sportsman, Mr. Andersson had plenty of occupation for 
his gun. At the fountain Ombolo (situated on the Omaruru 
River) he found, in particular, giraffes, zebras, gnus, and koodoos 
in abundance. In one morning alone he brought down a fine 
stag, koodoo, and two giraffes. The ruminant order of mam- 
matlia called antelope were also very plentiful in some parts. The 
rhysbok (Antelope ory«), remarkable for its long, straight horns, 
and the larger kind of antelope, called the “roan” or bastard 
antelope, were among the number. The blesbok, which he de- 
scribes as being of a beautiful violet colour, and which is found 
in company with black wildebeestes, and thousends of epringboks, 
roam over the vast green plains of short, crisp, sour eresh if the 
central portion of South Africa. Cattle and hotses will not feed 
on this grass, but it forms the chief sustenance of the antelope, 
whose skin emits a strong perfume of flowers and sweet-smellin 
herbs. The Eland, or Elk, is the largest species of antelope, an 
often stands as high as six feet. The wonderful elasticity of limb 
and agility of theese graceful animals is well known. One of 
them, the springbokpas its name denotes, is especially remarkable. 
When hunted, Mr. Andersson says, it will leap with the greatest 
ease as high as ten or twelve feet perpendiculgrly, and clear from 
twelve to fourteen feet of ground. In spite of the fever, Mr. 
Andersson was able to stay long enough at the Okavango river to 
ascertain that some twenty distinct species of fish were * not only 
edible, but highly palatable, and some of them possessing even 
afi exquisite flavour.” Fishing apparently forms the principal 
occupation of the natives who dwell on the banks. In this pur- 
suit they show considerable ingenuity, though confining their 
labours chiefly to the shallows and lagoons, and catching but few 
fish in the river itself. 


To the best of my belief [says Mr. Andersson], the Ovaquangari do not 
employ nets, but traps of various kinds, and what may not inaptly be called 
uatie yards, for the capture of fish. These fishing yards are certain spots 
eligible water, encl or fenced off in the following manner :—A quantity 
of reeds, of such length as to suit the oe of water for which they are in- 
tended, are collected, tied in bundles, and cut even at both ends. These reeds 
afé then spread in single layers, flat on the ground, and sewn together, ve: 
much in the satne way as ordinary mats, but by a less laborious process. “tk 
does not much matter what the length of these mats may be, as they can be 
easily lengthened or shortened as need may require. When a locality, then, 
has been decided on for fishing operations, a certain number of these mattings 
are introduced into the water on their ends—that is, in a vertical position— 
and placed either in a circle, semicircle, or a line, according to the shape of 
the lagoon or shallow which is to be enclosed. Open spaces, from three to 
four feet wide, are, however, left at certain intervals; and into these apertures 
ils, consisting of bee-hive-shaped masses of reeds, are introduced. The 
of these, at the mouth, varies with the depth to which they haye to 


descend, the lower side being firmly fastened to the bottom of the wate, 
whilst the upper is usually on a level with its surface, or slightly abon 
it. In order thoroughly to disguise these ingenious traps, grasses weeds 
are thrown carelessly over and around it. 

A somewhat similar contrivance for the capture of aa game 
upon land, called the Hopo, is mentioned (as our readers may 
haps remember) by Dr. Livingstone as in common use am 
he Bakwains. Here, however, a deep pit is dug, enclosed m 
two sides by thick hedges, and formed in the shape of the letter 
V, which is carefully covered over by short green rushes, aud 

the unsuspecting animals driven headlong into it. 

The concluding chapters of the present work are devoted t 
a geographical sketch of the West coast of South Africa, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Benguela. This, however, is collected 
chiefly from the best authorities on the subject, rathet than given 
as thé result of Mr. Andersson’s personal observation. It dow 
not, moreover, profess to deal with the interior of the countty, 
the point upon which general readers will probably be most 
anxious for information. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
in this portion of the book is that which relates to the island of 
Ichaboe, famous of late years for the valuable supplies of guano 
which have been found there. Consisting ofa bare rock, thrown 
up, Mr. Andersson surmises, by a voleano, Ichaboe is about thtte 
quarters of a mile in cireumferetice, and rises at its highest poitit 
to not more than 30 feet above the level of the sea. The navi 
tion in its neighbourhood is very dangerous, owing to the shal- 
lowness of the water around it, and a dangerous reef to the 8.E, 
of the island, many parts of which are under water and very 
difficult to detect when the sea is smooth. When the island was 
first visited, some twenty years ago, it was completely he 
with guano, in dense heaps, varying from 40 to 10 feet in depth. 
Between 1844 and 1855 it is calculated that 200,000 tons of 
guano were obtained from this island. The greater part of this 
was composed of the deposits of the gannet and cormorant, but 
more especially of the penguin; while the remainder was 
up of the decayed seals and their droppings, and the decompos 
bodies of the penguin. The price of guano in Ichaboe varied 
from 5s. to t5s. and 20s. per ton, and the freight paid on chartered 
vessels was 4/. a ton. Onan average, it cost from 61. 108. to 
71. 10s. a ton to the importers, while the farmer usually paid ai 
much as 8/., and then often got it adulterated. At*one time, 80 
great was the excitement caused by the discovery that no less 
than 450 vessels were anchored at the same time off the island, 
and taking in cargo. Mr. Andersson, as we have said, gives 4 
number of anecdotes of his sporting experiences, tracking and 
shooting down elephants, lions, and in one instance at least, 
rhinoceroses, with other less formidable game. These, thou 
sometimes a little monotonous and rather too numerous, add to t 
interest of the book, and no doubt formed a grateful excitement 
to the author in his arduous, and often wearisome expedition. Thé 
engravings, though manifestly a good deal indebted to the livel 
imagination of the artist, are cleverly drawn, and probably don 
exceed unduly the legitimate artistic license. But the principal 
merit of the book in our judgment is that our author writes like a 
man whose heart is thoroughly in the work to which he has 
devoted himself. Though by birth we should conjecture him to 
be an American, Mr. Andersson evidently possesses in a high 
degree that John Bull determination and earnestness of charactet 
which are among the most valuable qualities that the travellet 
in strange lands can have, and the surest pledge and groundwork 
of success in such undertakings. If the present volume is not 
80 lively and entertaining as some which have been published on 
the same subject, it is perhape more trustworthy, and will fully 
repay most readers the trouble of its perusal. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BROWN.* 


bay: book deserves to be read attentively. The chatacter 
of its hero was of the true New England type. -Puritanis 
made America great, but the prosperity which it achieved prov 
fatal to its own simplicity and energy. There lingers, however 
in the souls of the early colonists a spark of their old spirit, am 
it was this spirit which moved John Brown, with his few con- 
federates and scanty means, to attempt the abolition of slavery 
in the United States by force of arms. Making every allowance 
for the tendency of Americans to magnify whatever rye they 
take up, we cannot but admit that the man whose deeds are 
here recorded has a valid title to be called remarkable. In firm 
reliance upon the justice of his cause, and upon the hand 
Providence to guide his efforts, he matched himself and some five- 
and-twenty followers against the whole power of the Cent 
Government and of the Southern States. If it were possible 
to enlist on either side in the pending conflict soldiers of John 
Brown’s spirit, the war would very soon be marked by decisive 
action. The boldness which seized and the constancy whic 
defended the position of Harper's Ferry can scarcely be yr | 
fined to the single family of although, amid fluster ant 
disorder, these qualities may be for a time obscured. The spirit 
of Brown and his associates was as enthusiastic, and at the same 
time as resolute, as that of Cromwell's Ironsides; and yet 
countrymen of that self-devoted band lately furnished regiments 


* The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was executed at 
Charleston, Virginia, Dec. and, 1859, for an Armed Atiach ne mericon 
Slavery. With Notices of some of his Confederates, by Richard 


D. Webb. London: Smith, Elder, and Co; 1861. 
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which marched away from. the impending battle because their 
time was up. 

John Brown was born in Connecticut, in 1800, When he 
was five years old, his father removed to Hudson, in Ohio, and 
became one of the ae pioneer settlers of that town. Asa 
boy, he preferred d work upon his father’s farm to school, 
and in this taste he was indulged. At twelve years old, he was 
often sent more than a hundred miles from home in sole 
charge of cattle. From fifteen to twenty he spent most of 
his time working at the tanner’s and currier’s trade, and 
officiating as cook and foreman of the establishment under his 
father. At twenty years old, he married, depending for the 
means of living upon the trade of a tanner, together with 
farming and keeping sheep. He afterwards dealt in wool, 
and entered into speculations by which he was a serious 
loser. He was honest and diligent, and knew well the busi- 
nesses in which he was principally engaged; but he did not 
prosper. During the latter half of his life, his thoughts were 
chiefly oceupied with schemes for the abolition of slavery. 
This unworldly turn of mind may have been either the cause 
or the consequence of his ill success in business, or it may have 
been partly both. It ought to surprise no one that the apostle of 
a social revolution did not make a fortune. We have known in 
our own experience, men who were better stewards for the nation 
than for themselves ; and the authors of great economical reforms 
have sometimes hardly escaped bankruptcy. But it marks the 
difference between a new and an old country, that John Brown, 
in spite of poverty, was able to marry two wives and to become 
the father of twenty children. In his case, a familiar text of 
Scripture found an almost literal application. His brave and 
devoted sons were to him as a quiver full of arrows in the anti- 
slavery fights in Kansas, and by their help he was enabled more 
than once “to speak with his enemies in the gate,” to their 
complete confusion and defeat. It is remarkable that in early 
life he had coneeived a strong disgust for military duty, and he 

id fines for exemption from it until his age cleared him. Yet 
9 later years were wholly dedicated either to preparing for 
or carrying on war against the slave-owners, and it cannot be 
denied that he showed in his operations very considerable skill, as 
well as unfailing courage. Above all other qualities, he had that 
same enthusiasm, or, as some would say, fanaticism, which enabled 
the old Puritans to subvert ney in England and to found a 
Republic in America. He believed, to use his own expression, 
that “he held a commission direct from God to act against 
slavery.” Through his dislike to school, his early education was 
very imperfect ; but as he grew up he became a diligent student 
of history, and especially of the lives of Cromwell and Napoleon. 
But the book which he read most and knew best was the Bible. 
Hespeaks in some of his letters, with self-reproach, of early errors ; 
and we may suppose that he could fix to his own satisfaction the 
date of his conversion to a better way. During all his manhood, 
every thought and word and action were influenced by religious 
feeling. Active habits, the plainest food and clothing, constant 
study of the Bible, public, family, and private prayer—this was 
the way o. sc of » man whom some Abolitionists of softer fibre 
thought, or pretended to think, mad, when they shrank, as well 
they might do, from participation in his audacious enterprise. It 
is not perhaps without reason that the Southerners speak scorn- 
fully of their Yankee enemies, but this is because the Yankees 
resemble their forefathers in little except their commercial 
shrewdness. If the present war became a war against slavery, 
waged in the temper of John Brown, it would probably soon be 
seen that Southern pluck was over-matched by Northern zeal, 
as were Prince Rupert’s rollicking cavaliers by the disciplined 
visionaries who obeyed Cromwell. But it may comfort those who 
desire to see a speedy peace to bear in mind that New England 
in the is to better at spéech than 
action, and to prefer Mrs. Beecher Stowe's method of warfare 
against slavery to that of John Brown. 7 

In the spring of 1855, the sons of John Brown by his first 
wife emigrated from Ohio to Kansas, which was then the theatre 
of strife upon the question svhether it should be organized as a 
Free ot a Slave State. The brothers, being all Free-state men in 
opinion, and being unarmed, were harassed, plundered, threatened, 
and insulted, by gangs of Border ruffians. They wrote to their 
father, requesting him to proctite armé for their protection, 
and personally to bring them to Kansas. Brown's spirit was 
thoroughly aroused by the summons. He settled his wife and 

ounger children on a bleak mountain farm in New York 
tate, and reached Katisas in the autumn of 1855, well 
provided with arms for himself and sons. At that time 
the Pro-slavery faction lay encamped around the town of 
Lawrence, while the Free-state settlers flocked to its defence. 
During the continuance of this siege, Brown and his four sons 
arrived in their lumber waggon. They were atmed with broad- 
swords and revolvers, and had long poles surmounted by bayo- 
nets standing upright around the waggon-box. Brown's opinion 
was openly given for war. He cared little for expediency and 
diplomacy. The idéa of compromise was foreign to his nature. 
hen General Lane sent to request his presence at a council of 
War, his reply was—‘“ Tell the General, when he wants me to 
fight, to say so; but that is the only otder I will obey.” How- 
ever, peace was patched up fora time. In May of the next year, 
1856, Brown obtained isiformetion of a plot to expel or murder 
himself and his sons, and other prominent Free-state men. The 
intended victims resolved, on the first indication of violence, to 


seize their chief enemies and put them to death. It was not 
long before enemies brutally assaulted a Free-state 
man, and they also called at the houses of the Brown 
insulted the women, and threatened the lives of the absen 
men. It was determined to forestall these ruffi 
at night they were taken out of their houses an we 
Brown and his sons were not present at this application 
Lynch law, but he expressly stated that he approved it. 
Two of his sons were arrested for their alleged share in it by an 
armed party under Captain Pate, who | his 
risoners into the charge of a company of United States’ dragoons. 
Cocaliehem, Pate did not escape the vengeance of the older 
Brown, who attacked him with a force only half as numerous as 
his own, and compelled him, after three hours’ fighting, to sur- 
render. This affair is called, with ordinary American magnilo- 
uence, the “ battle” of Black Jack. Several other successes of 
the Free-soilers occasioned an expedition of the supporters of 
slavery from Missouri into Kansas. A column of nearly five 
hundred well-armed men was encountered and checked near 
Ossawattomio by Brown, at the head of no more than thirty 
followers, whom he had skilfully disposed. It is stated that “ the 
disproportionate loss of the invading force resulted from thei 
lawless character and want of discipline. Alarmed at being fited 
at, they refused to obey orders, and huddled round the dead and 
wounded, instead of standing to their ranks. Into these patiic- 
stricken groups, Brown poured a ‘nergy A ” We must 
not be understood to commit ourselves e figures which 
we borrow from the historian, nor to the details which 
he gives us of Brown’s exploits. But the character of the 
man will appear unmistakeably from his speech and writing, and 
we think that the deeds ascribed to him are consistent with it. 
The town of Lawrence was threatened with attack from a columti 
f Missourians ten times the number available for its defence. 
rown, who happened to be in the town, was chosen leader. He 
addressed the townsmen to the following effect. After statitig 
that there were twenty-five hundred Missourians who would be 
upon them in two hours, he went on to say :—“ This is probably 
the last opportunity you will have of seeing a fight, so that you 
had better do your best. If they should come up and attack us, 
don’t yell and make a great noise, but remain perfectly silent 
and still. Wait till they get within twenty-five yards of you; 
eta on object; be sure you see the hind-sight of your gun 
then fire.” Under Brown's disposition, the advanis guard o 
the invaders was repulsed, and the main body retreated to 
Missouri in the belief that the place was defended by a strong 
garrison. 

Brown considered his own exploits in Kansas as merel 
skirmishing with slavery at its outposts. He desired to strike 
at its head-quarters, and with this object he formed the plan in 
the partial execution of which he lost his life. He considered 
the mountains of Virginia admirably adapted for a guerilla war- 
fare. He designed to seize, but not to hold, the United States 
arsenal at Harper's Ferry. The white members of his company 
were to act as officers of guerilla bands, to be composed of 
Canadian refugees and the Virginian slaves who would join them 
It was not intended that the movement should appear to be of 
large dimensions, but that, gradually increasing in magnitude, it 
should, as it opened, strike terror into the heart of the Slave 
States by the amount Ry ram it would exhibit, and the 
strength it —. e purpose of the movement was not 
the extradition of slaves, but their liberation in the States 
wherein they were born. It must be owned that, as we consider 
the details of this plan, it appears less extravagaut than when 
first propounded. Brown neglected no precaution that was con- 
sistent with the audacity of a design conceived tinder’ a stron 
conviction that the work was the Lord’s, and that He could save 
by many or by few. It was the autumn of i859 before his pte- 
parations were complete. He had established a store of 

d collected his seanty force without suspicion at a place called 
Kennedy’s Farm, about five or six miles from Harper's Ferry. 
his latest exhortation to his followers, he bade them not to take life 
if they could possibly avoid it; “but if it is neces to take 
life in order to save your own, then make sure work of it.” On 
the night of the roth of October, the confederates entered the 
town of Harper’s Ferry, extinguished the lights, and took pos- 
session of the armoury buildings. number that entered was 

ly twenty-two, but there were others posted outside the town. 

railway-train arrived and was stopped; but after some hours 
rown allowed it to proceed, which was a great error, as it car- — 
ied rapidly the news of what had occurred, The principal in- 
bitants of the town, to the number of forty or fifty, were 
seized as hostages, but were gently treated. e of Bictn's 
sentinels, standing at the Arsenal-gate, was asked by what autho- 
rity he had taken possession of the peoly premises, and answefed, 
“ By the authority of God Almighty.” Report magnified the 
handful of invaders into an army. During the whole forenoon 
they held poreseiiek of the town; and had Brown carried out his 
original plan, he might have ae with his prisoners to the 
mountains. But he delayed until he found himself surrounded 
an overwhelming force. The majority of his followers were 
illed, and the rest, with himself, made prisoners. He was tried 
for treason, found guilty, and condemned to be hanged. The 
interval between his sentence and execution was passed by him 
in a manner suitable to his life. We must quote an answer given 


by him to one of his many questioners, who asked whether he 
went out on his expedition undér the auspices of the Emigrant 
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Aid Society. ‘No, sir; I went out under the auspices of Jolin 

rown.” e book before us contains all the details of his life 
in prison, and of the conduct of himself and of his family, together 
with the letters which he wrote to them, under this afflicting 
dispensation. The letters are simple and manly, but the com- 
piler does not seem to have observed that those which were 
written at the same time to different persons say nearly the same 
thing. We will transcribe from them only a single sentence. 
“Tam quite cheerful in view of my approaching end, being fully 
persuaded that I am worth inconceivably more to hang than for 
any other purpose.” We think it will be conceded that the 
writer of these words was a worthy offspring of the Puritan 
founders of New England. 


GLENCREGGAN* 


LENCREGGAN is a shooting-box in Cantire, where 
Cuthbert Bede went to visit a friend in the autumn of 
1859. With that object he combined a tour through this 
district of the Highlands, which is on interesting one on many 
accounts, and comparatively little known. The attempt to 
divert a runlet of the annual stream of foreign tourists in a 
direction at once new and nearer home deserves every encou- 
ragement. It is a pity that it should be associated with any 
other aim. But the author of this book is so evidently bent on 
writing for effect, and is everywhere and on every subject so 
inveterately smart and facetious, that the reader cannot but feel 
that he went to Cantire for purposes of book-making as much 
as of sight-seeing. ‘To the merit of having thoroughly “ got-up” 
his subject he is fairly entitled. Since his visit, as he says in 
his preface, he has been at considerable pains to collect from 
reliable sources a large body of information, statistical and 
archeological, on every point which would illustrate the history, 
antiquities, scenery, and characteristics of this interesting High- 
land territory of the Lords of the Isles, as well as the dress, 
manners, sports, customs, employments of inhabitants, &c. &c. 
This he calls, in the next sentence, a full and informing sketch 
of the peninsula. If this be his idea of a sketch, Cantire itself 
will not contain the tomes when its full history comes to be 
written by the same pen. To us it appears that research has 
been carried somewhat farther than the subject warrants. The 
“body of information,” however conscientiously amassed, would 
have been more acceptable if it had contained less borrowed 
matter, and more of the personal impressions and actual expe- 
riences of the author. It is just the degree of prominence in 
which these are retained which makes the difference between 
the record of a tour and a handbook. There are whole portions 
of this work which might have been written without the trouble 
of a visit to Cantire by any one fairly conversant with its anti- 
quities. They read like extracts from a handbook, rather than 
what they purport to be, details of an autumnal excursion. One 
wants to have the impression made on Cuthbert Bede by the 
landscape and objects by which he was surrounded—not what 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Teignmonth thought and wrote of 
them, or, at all events, not this alone. A good deal of egotism 
is tolerable, and even desirable, in descriptions of scenery. 
They should clearly reflect the idiosyncrasy of the describer ; 
otherwise the interest of those who read them without any 
ial object is soon exhausted. On the whole, the best parts of 
this book are those in which the author narrates his own country 
rambles in the neighbourhood of Glencreggan. Here we have 
much more of himself and less that is secondhand. But even 
here he cannot refrain from the luxury of constant quotations. 
He cannot give vent to his reflections upon moor or bothie 
without inding his description with quotations from Byron, 
Alexander Smith, Lord Palmerston, iol the Times. His treat- 
ment of heather and “heatherland,” to which he devotes a 
whole chapter, is characteristic. After a few commonplaces 
expressive of rapture, he is, as usual, taken didactic, and gives 
us a dry recital of its various uses, and various allusions made 
to it in the poets. Ih fact, he seems to us to describe the 
features of a Scotch landscape accurately and elaborately, but 
without any depth of feeling. To each Yet of jis subject a cer- 
tain share of notice is strictly measured out. A laudable desire 
is evinced to be well informed on each successive topic. Upon 
whatever point he is speaking—whether relating to the flora, 
ornithology, manners, traditions, or antiquities of the country he 
describes—his knowledge is respectable and has been carefully 
acquired. But we miss altogether those vivid and subtle touches 
which awaken the sympathy of the reader and transport him into 
the midst of the objects and scenes which a narrative has for the 
moment conjured up. 

Owing to the prevalence of the third person throughout these 
pages, it is difficult to ascertain what the author visited himself 
pi saw with his own eyes and what he describes mainly upon 
the authority of some other person. We cannot tell, for instance, 
from internal evidence, whether he actually visited the localities 
in the south of the peninsula which are described in his openin 
chapters. We can trace him, without difficulty, from Greenoc 
to Campbelton, the capital of Cantire, because he mentions having 
had, at the latter place, some hot chops for payee at the White 
Hart. But thenceforward there is a change of person in the nar- 
rative. ‘The Mull of Cantire is the veritable ‘ Land’s End’”— 


* Glencreggan ; or,a Highland Home in Cantire. By Cuthbert Bede. 
London: Longmans. 1861. 


“at Dunaverty was Macdonald’s castle”—* from Glen Breckry 
we come [not came] to Kilcolmkill,” &c. &c. If, as we suppose, 
Cuthbert Bede visited himself these places, we cannot under. 
stand why that fact is so studiously kept in the background, 
The Mull of Cantire, which of course is not mentioned without 
a joke on the name, consists of a group of heath-covered hills, the 
highest of which is 2036 feet above the level of the sea. They 
are girt at their base by innumerable rocks. At the foot of the 
lighthouse cliff are three, called the Merchants, or Pedlars. Here 
the sea is never quiet. Within a mile and a half of the promon. 
tory runs an eddy tide like a whirlpool. The view from the hill 
behind the lighthouse embraces Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
several of the western islands of Scotland. The Mull is said to 
have been once thickly populated, but is now deserted and turned 
into a sheep farm. a it are two objects of interest to the 
tourist—Kilcolmkill, ‘literally “the Cell of St. Columba”—on 
whose history Cuthbert Bede parenthetically enlarges, stating 
that his voice was louder than Mr. Spurgeon’s; and Dunaverty 
Rock, the scene of a bloody exploit in the war between the 
Royalists and Covenanters in 1647. The whole of the garrison 
of Macdonalds, three hundred of whom were besieged here by 
the Covenanters, were, with one exception, put to the sword by 
order of General Leslie. According to tradition, great cruelty 
was shown in the method of putting the victims to death ; many 
were thrown from the precipice into the sea. Human bones 
have been found in the sand at the foot of the “ Rock of Blood;” 
and, in 1822, after a gale, a drift of the sand in the neighbourhood 
unfolded to view a perfect charnel-house of human bones. 

The Cross at Campbelton is one of the finest and best pre- 


served in Scotland. It is a monolith, carved out of hard blue 


granite, with ornamentation resembling that of the Inverary 
Cross. There is the same foliage, worked into the same conven- 
tional pattern. On the front it bears a Lombardic inscription, 
commemorating the names of those by whose order it was made. 
The most generally received tradition is that it was brought 
from Iona. If this be correct, it must either have been brought 
from that island previous to 1560, in which year, by decree of 
the Synod of Argyle, the 360 crosses in Iona were thrown down 
and cast into the sea, or it must have been one of the number 
which, accurding to tradition, instead of being cast away, were 
carried into Mull and the neighbouring island. Cuthbert Bede 
is inclined to think that the cross was never set up in Iona, but 
was carved there by a school of monastic sculptors whose office 
it was to supply these sacred symbols to the different applicants 
in different places. This would account for the uniformity of 
the type ineach. Another object of interest near Campbelton 
is Kilkerran, ‘ the cell of Kiaran, the apostle of Cantire, and the 
first person, in all probability, who preached the gospel in the 
Highlands.” His history is given at full length, together with 
that of two other saints—Couslan and Coivin, who laboured to 
plant the gospel in Cantire, and of whom Cuthbert Bede, who 
treats the missionaries of the early church in a very off-hand 
manner, says, rather ungrammatically, ‘the first was the Gretna 
Green blacksmith of those days, and the last was its Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell.” This is meant by way of allusion to their respective 
views on the subject of marriage. On leaving Campbelton, the 
best route for seeing Cantire is to follow the road which runs by 
its west coast along the shore of the Atlantic. Upon this, Glen- 
creggan lies. Here is a description of Glen Barr—a picturesque 
glen, a mile from that place, which Cuthbert Bede passed. It 
is a fair specimen of the author’s best, because serious, style of 
writing :— 

We lose the tall overhanging trees; but the banks are thickly covered with 
brushwood. Sheep-pastured downs slope upwards from the rocky banks on 
either side. The rocks gradually lessen in height, until, at no great distance 
from us, they fall to the level of the roadway that is carried over a very 
Welsh-like bridge that spans the stream. Beyond, the river streams on over 
the sand upon the sea-shore until its waters are lost in the dark of the 
Atlantic. As we sit here, the upland downs shut in the seaward view and 
confine it to that portion of the Atlantic between Islay and Rathlin island, 
Distant vessels fleck the wide expanse of ocean, which under this bright mid- 
day sun, assumes the very faintest sea-green hue, save that horizontal line 
of dark blue. Nearer in shore, the waves change to a pearly grey, shot with 
emerald green, glittering in the sunbeams, and crisped with foam as they 
break upon the yellow h with a soothing cadence. Columns of white 
smoke go up from the beach high into the air, from fires kindled by the 
kelp-burners, whom we see against the bright sea, like black specks upon the 
shining sand. Beyond the bridge, Barr river glistens white over the beach, 
as colourless as molten silver; but below us, among the rocks and boulders, it is 
dark and peat-stained. Approaching the bridge from the down on the left 
isa herd of Highland cattle, with their attendant lassie. On the bridge 
itself on a certain day, might have been seen one of the ladies of our party 
landing a salmon that had hooked and played by one of the gentlemen, 
whom on another day we might have seen shooting at the seals as they dis- 
ported themselves in the sea a few hundred yards from the mouth of Barr 
river. 

The description of cancer in this and other passages is a little 
after the manner of Mr. Ruskin—or, as he is familiarly called in 
this volume, ‘‘ Professor Duskey.” 

The kelp harvest is a characteristic feature of the west coast 
of Cantire. Kelp is an article manufactured from the ashes of 
sea-weed or sea-wrack. One kind is used for manure, others 
for the manufacture of soda and iodine. The harvest lasts from 
June to September. The long tresses of sea-weed are plucked 
from the rocks by bare-legged women, who carry them to the 
shore, where they are pre 4 Two men attend to the fires, and 
turn over the heaps of smouldering kelp, keeping them in a blaze 
within their circles of stones. It takes an average of twenty-four 
tons of weed to every ton of kelp; and as the production for the 
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whole Highlands was last. year sctimatell at 12,000 tons, some 
jdea may be gained of the magnitude of the traffic and the 
importance of this weed. 

Cuthbert Bede returnéd from Glencreggan by Tarbut and the 
Kyles of Bute. Tarbut is the head-quarters of the herring 
fishery. The shores of Loch Fyne, on which East Tarbut is 
situate, swarm with shoals to such an extent that it is a saying 
among the fishermen that the loch is one part water and two 
parts fish. The account of the habits of the fishermen is inte- 
resting. The nets are cast at sunset, and always on the right 
side of the boat, in conformity to the supposed injunction of Our 
Saviour to St. Peter. The time of sailing is governed by many 
superstitious notions; but a cloudy evening is the best omen. 
Tradition attaches,to the herring, as to everything else in Scot- 
land. It is said that the shoals are led by a “big herring, double 
the size of the rest, who is called the king of herrings, and is 
followed by the shoal whithersoever he leads. 

In spite of the somewhat ostentatious manipulation of autho- 
rities in this book, there is a good deal in it which shows intelli- 
gence and care. It is a pity that its author should have remem- 
hered that he had a reputation for facetiousness to maintain. 
We do not quarrel with the illustrations, which are well executed, 
and in which there is some little fun. But the pages teem with 
the dullest verbal jokes. ‘The readable matter is only vulgarized 
by such miserable puns as “ the foulness of fowls”—* Solons, not 
solans”’—“ busses are light smacks,” &e. &c. For wit of this 
kind, the public is in the habit of resorting to the Strand Theatre, 
where it is a speciality of the extravaganza. But an author 
who writes with the serious aim and pretensions which are 
claimed by Cuthbert Bede in his preface is expected to lay aside 
for the nonce the character of an indifferent Joe Miller. 


M ILITARY EDUCATION.—COMPETITORS for 
SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, or the rare COLLEGE, and Candidates for Direct 
Commissions or Stat? Appointments, are PREPARED in all the branches (compul 
and optional) of their programmes, at the pracwenl Military College, Sunbury, 8. 
Apply for prospectuses, &c., to Captain LENDY. 


INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, DIRECT 


COMMISSIONS, &c.—Gentlemen preparing for Examination may obtain advice 


as to the course to be pur: 


FRANC CE. —PRIVATE TUITION. MARRIED 

MAN, Gradnate of Oxford, PREPARES PUPILS for the ARMY, NAVY, 
SE Public and Oxford Schools. Practical French and German, anide 
residence. Terms from 100 Guineas per annum, or by the month,—Address, Rev. M.A. 
Oxon, Maison Forget, Ste. Adresse Havre, France. 


A CLERGY MAN, for nine years Gosne Professor in Bishop’ 
College, Calcutta, w has lately returned from India, PREPARES CABRIDA 
CLV SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. Address, S. 8, %, 


for the HOME and INDIA 
Woburn-place, Russell-square, 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, in a healthy part 
of the country, wishes to receive ONE PUPIL to prepare thoron, a “for any 
Public Ex, panes, He would have the use of a pony and phaeton. Term £150 per 
Mr. HENRY GREEN'S Agency ce, 5, Chancery-lane, W. 


" 
MA DEIRA.—A late TUTOR of CHRIST CHURCH 
intends sailing with his wife to Madeira in November, returning (D.V.) in Mi 
He is willing to take with him ONE or TWO PUPILS who may wish to avoid an English 
winter, but whodo not require actus! nursing. Terms forthe Madeira seven mouths, £235; 
for the whole year, 4 £300.— Address, Kev. C. R. C., care of Dr. ACLAND, Oxford. 


To CAMBRIDGE GRADUATES.—WANTED, a B.A., a 
good scholar, as MATHEMATICAL TUTOR in 2 First-Class School in Hants, Salary 
good. Apply to Marr and Co., Schviastie Agents, 34, Bedford-street, ae London, 
Also Wanted, for another School, Classical and French and German Masters, A 
in each case, abont £80. Also, a Junior Master. Sat ary, £80 to £40, 


T° PHILOSOPHICAL AND MECHANICS’ INSTI- 

ToT —LECTURES on the INDUCTION COIL, with ali the best experiments; 
and on SPECTRUM LYSIS, illustrated with Serrins’ Electric Lamp.—Address, 
M.D., F.R.S.K., of Mr. “Lapp, Beak-street, Regent-street, London, 


Moexs SI EUR SILVY bees, announce that he will 
t 
that nie’ StU DLOS will be CLOSED his 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 309, SEPTEMBER 28, 1861 :— 
An Old Chapter Re-written. Southern Italy. 
M.P.’s in the Provinces. America. 
Intervention in Mexico. The Rights of Labour at the Antipodes, 
Regicide Revived. The Cotton Crisis, 


Perquisites. False Shame. 
Travelling i in Germany, The Disaster to the Great wate, 
‘The Rugby Romance. Sham Charity. 
The Art of Reading. 


The Works of Charles Lamb. 
Knight’s English Cyclopedia. 
The Okavango River. 
Glencreggan. 


Histoire de la Revolution. 

Free Labour in the West Indies. 
Ruth Baynard’s Story. 

The Life of John’ Crown. 


London: Published at 33, SOUTH A MPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ROYAL LYCEUM THEATRE. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

TITIENS, GIUGLINI—One Night only—Saturday, October 19th, IL TROVATORE. 

Full particulars will be forthwith announced, 


ROYAL 8 STRAND THEATRE.—Under the Management of 
Mr. SWANBOROUGH, Sen.—Tremendous Snecess of the New and Original Grand 
Burlesque Extravaganza of ESMERALDA, OR THE SE NSATION GOAT.—On sone 

and during the week, at Seven o’clock, the popular Serio-Comie Drama of the POST BOY 
Messrs. J. Rogers, Parseile, Turner, Poynter; Mesdames Page, K. Carson, Lavine. After 
which She New and Original Grand Burlesque Extravaganza, by H. J. Byron, Esq., of 
ESMERALDA, OR THE SENSATION GOAT: Mes ae J. Rogers, Turner, Danvers, ige, 
es J. Clarke; Mesdames Marie Wilton, E. Br nfto K. Carson, F. Josephs, Lavine, 
Manders, Lester, and Rosina Wright. To conclude with the laughable Farce of PEACE 
AND QUIET: tener, J. Clarke, Turner; Mesdames Manders, Lester.—On Monday, 
ber 7th, will be produced a New Farce, by Adolphus Chas. TROUGHTON, Esq., entitled 

SHORT AND SWEET Acting Manager, Mir. W. H. SWANBOROUGH. 


ORYS TAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, 


AND LITERATURE.—The NEW TERM will commence on November Ist next, and 
will close on July 31st, 1862, During the vacation extra lessons are given by some of the 


By Order of the Committee, 


September, 1861. F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent . Literary Department. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR SCIENCE CERTIFICATES OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION.—The Annual Examination o' 
the Department of Science ane Art, for Oertificates as Selon ice Teachers, will commence at 
South Kensington, on MONDAY, "the 4th NOVEMBER. Candidates wishing to present 
themselves must forward the names to the Secretary, Science and Art Departament 
South Kensington, London, W., on or before the 15th October, except those coming = 
Mechanical and Machine yet and Building Construction, who must send in t 


hames by the 5th October, 
ae By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
SCHOOL OF MINES, 


JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 
I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &e. 


Physics, ‘prof. Tyndall, Natural History, by ‘Prof, Waster: by 
Frof. f. Ram ; Mr. Warington Smyth; Metaliurgy, by 
an ed Mechanics 4 is. 


UNIVERSITY DUBLIN.— 
Th Legrion to the FEovEsaORenIPr of ARABIC and HINDUSTANEE wil) 
be held on EHIOES AY, OCTOBER 1861, 
Candidates are at to send thee "Applications and Testimonials on or before that 
day to the Registrar of the University, fom whom further particulars may be learn’ 
By Order, JAMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 


_Trinity College, July ist, 1861, 


Station, South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embrace: 
Mathematies, Natural ene hy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, Ciassics 
en Langnages, Prac’ Surveying, Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-han 
ying, and Music. The vat rintipal is assisted by Ten resident Masters. ‘The position o 
the Establishment is healthful and the advantages various and unusual, Attention ir 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application. 
The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. 


ONN, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES 
® limited number of PUPILS for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the 
&c.—Address, Dr. BREUSING, 100, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, h 
Prussia. Reference, Rev. E. Thring, Uppingham, Batland, and others, 
may be had at Messrs. DULAU’S, 87, Soho-square, London, 


38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 
LANDSEER (SIR WIN), R.A. 
NINE of his celebrated PLA’ 


The impressions are in the finest Fata. 


LAYING DOWN THE LAW. 21 by 21 §s. 0d. 
DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 2 by 17 6s. 0d. 
THE STAG AT BAY. 18 by 14 .. 4s. 04. 
LION DOG OF MALTA. 16 by 14} 4s. Od, 
THE HIGHLAND SHEPHERD'S HOME. 17} by 154 4s. Od. 
THE LADY AND THE SPANIELS. 16 by 144 ..... . 48, 04, 
SCOTCH TERRIER. 16 by 14} 4s. 04. 
“ISLAY.” 23 by 13) 6s, Od, 
BOLTON ABBEY. 18} by 17 . 4s. 0d, 


Or the Set of Nine forwarded free for £1 16s, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


PARA ALYSIS AND EPILEPSY. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 

The successful treatment of cases, and the incre: in th 
relief, constrain the Committee to renew their AP PEAL for 
The Viscount RAYNHAM, M.P., Treasurer, 
BANKERS: Messrs. Coutts avd Co., Strand; the Union Bank, Princes-strect, 
By Order, E. H. CHANDLE 
GEO, RELD, Sec. 


HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, Norwood, within walk of the stal 
Palace, is OPE for the Be ION of paTLEN TS and V SITORS. The latter can have 
e advantage, if desired, of a private residence, ‘erm Pat t 
Guineas, Visitors from and a Half Guineas, accord! ing 
Partienjars o! Dr. RITTERBAN Di, M.D., the Resident Physician: 


HY DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D., 
The TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. aude a direction, 


URKISH BATHS, Public and Private, under: Medical 
120, CHANCERY LANE (fi from Fleet-street). 
RITTERBAN DT, Resident of Beulah Spa Hy dropathic 
‘attend respectin, $e of the Turkish 
ath to individual cases, on Mon ednesdays, from Three, 
Fee, 5s, Consultation optional. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT.BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


bed by the most eminent Medical Men throughout the w safest, 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENRKRAL DEBILITY, OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is incomparably superior to every other variety. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

Str HENRY MARSH, Barrt., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland.— 
“T consider Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver bil to be a very pure Oil, not create disgust. 
ind a therapeutic of great value. a 

Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.8.—* Dr, Granville has found that Dr. 4 se) 

Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shorter time than A om tay thet ie it 
boys gone? the nausea and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of 
ne 

Dr. F.R.8.—“*I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
to be preferabie to any other kind as regards Be. Jongh’s 
*ifieacy.’ 

Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg an _* 

preset ibe Dr. de Jongh's Oil to any other, feeling that am 
icie, and not a efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is tiestroyed.” 


Dr. DE JonGu’s LiGHT-Brown Cop Liver only i RIAL Pints, 
ts, 6d.; Pints, 4s. Quarts, 98.; Ccapsuled, and labe ant 
WITHOUT NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & %. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


of Proposed Substitutions, 
MONEY AI ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 


sionary, freehold, leaseho! interests, annuities, cies, an the 
wo A. B., 6, Norris-street, St. James's, Lenton, property. Apply 


TION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucxenr’s 
PaTENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, portable and inex- 
vensive. Purchasers are respectfully warned again ngements in 
vhich somewhat of the general of of the SPRING is carefully 
»reserved, but all its essential adraniages are sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, having now the entireof the Patent Right, are able to announce 


che following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, 1 for Bedsteads $ feet wide 2s. 04, 
3 4 878. 6d, 
Other sizes in proportion. 
Bedding Warehousemen. ont 
Bovergs Posten should be taken that each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
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OTICE OF REMOVAL.— Notice i, Hereby Given, that 

THURSDAY, the 26th instant, of the GREAT BRITAIN 

MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE E SOCIE D from No. 14, Waterloo-place, 
ew Premises, No, 101, CHEATSIDE 

September 20th, 1861. Cc. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 182, 
sam GORDON MURDOCH, Bia, Chairman, 
Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
. R. Robinson, Bsq. 


rles Cave, E: George Field, #4. artin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
H George Hibbert. ewman Smith, Esq. 
Geo, W. Cottam, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq 


PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth 
year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment of one premit 
BONUS. nae Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before the 4th of January, 1842, 
from £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured senording to their respective dates 
e Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, 
in jike manner from er cent. on the sums insur 
PURCHASE OF POL ICTES. —A Tiveral Allowance is made = nthe Surrender of a Policy, 
otter Py acash te yment or the issue of a policy free of prem: 
8.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and the security 
i] AK, this Company for the whole term of life, when they have 
lequate value 
Insurances Without Feptiiontion in Profits may be effected at reduced rate: 
pectuses and further information may he had at the a oy Office as above; at the 
Branch Office, 16, Pall-mail ; or of the Agents in Town and Count 


SAMU EL INGALL, Actuary. 


THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TEMPORARY OFrricrs—31, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
Capital—Two Millions Sterling. 


DIeEcTors. 

m~—JOHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. Cater, Son, pa | 
Anselmo de Arroyave, Esq. rs, A. de Arroyave and 
Alexander Henry Campbell, “(Messrs, Co.) 
Philip Charles (Messrs, Cavan, Lub! 
Edward Cohen, Esq. (Messrs. Drake, Kleinwort. ra ‘Gohen)” 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, and Co.) 
Pascoe du Pré Grenfell Pascoe, Grenfell, and Sons.) 
Adolphus Klockmann, aoa. ( Messrs. Klockmann and Fesser.) 
Junins Spencer Morgan, Esq. (of Lae George Peabody and Co.) 
John Mollett, Esq., Austinfr jars - passa, 
Chairman of the Chartered Mercantile 


ree G Garden Nicol, Esq. ( 
Rw of india, London, and Ch 
Peter P. Ralli, Ts.) 

ohn William Schoeder, Esq. (Mesars. J. and Co.) 


Frederic Somes, E: on. essrs. Somes, Mullens, Co.) 
iq. (Messrs. Begbie, Young, and Co.) 
MANAGER—Geo. Henry Whyting, Esq. 

BanKERS—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co,, Lombard-street. 
SOLICITORS— Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 

Fully Subscribed for by a Large and Wealthy Proprietary. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS paid up and invested, 

Losses promptly and liberally settled. All Risks rated upon their own me 


erit. 
Forms of proposal and every information will be, ‘poms ed on application at the 
Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle-street, London, 
THE. GREAT INDIAN PENIN SULA RAILWAY 
COMPANY,—The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for DEBEN- 
aes at par, bearing interest at tre rate of we per cent. per annum, guaranteed by 
r Bee Majesty’ 8 Secretary of State for India in Council 
bentures are for tive years from the Ist of July last, with the orton to the 
holder of renewing them for a further term of five years at the same rate of interest. 
pons for the TSA raph half-yearly of the interest are attached to the Debentures, 
Forms of Application may be obtained at this Office. 
THOS. R, WATT, Secretary. 


Company’s Offices, 3, New Broad-street, London, E.C, 
loth ‘September, 1861. 


LLS PP’S PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended by 
Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest condition of Messrs. 
HARRINGTON PA PARKER and » 54, Pall-Mal 1, 5S. w. 


QAUCE—LEA AND. PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
bot peng | should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
P by C s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CRossE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S_ 
PATENT CORBRN 
“THIS IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


The Lancet states— 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King wee ie City, London, 
Good Congou Tea, $s. 6d, 28. 8d., 2s. Od., 38., and Rich Souchong 
and 48. Tea and Coffee’ to the value of to any 
ilway town in England, A Price Current free by post on pplication: 


LENFIELD PATENT STAR C 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and cent & MA JESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE E vER t Bad ty by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., 


ME. J. D. HARDING’S PATENT LEAD TABLETS 
(with file, box, holders, and bye complete). pe can with them be obtained 
which are not within the cempass of the ordinary Lead Per 
Sole Manufacturers, WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, I London, 
Sold by all Artists’ Colourmen and Stationers. 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 

ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS. TRU RIGUES: Superior 

am - | Envelopes, 4d. per 103 Cream- i ote, fab 5 quires 
Foolsca) srream ; Sermon r, nds of Stationery equally c 
eee NG CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to th he CE REMON 

UNER, and BALL, Printed and Stamped in Silver, with ARMS or CREST in The 

CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed 


at HENRY RODRIGUES" well-known establish t, 
NDON, two doors from Sackville-atreet co 


KEATING’ S PERSIAN INSECT. DESTROYING 
POWDER, unrivalled in Destro; bn ue 8, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every 
of Insect, and harmless to an bold n 1s., 28. 6, and 4s, 6d. each, 
oF post free for 14, oF treble size for 36 p ~~. stamps, by T. KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s- 
churehya 


P LIFE L §. 
lsamic powers of this medicine Leo that delightful feeling of spirits 
80 and dispose huth mind and Rentthy exe everything under 
a opgee soon wears @ joyous aspect, and t aried du ife =< performed with 
and, instead of long and weary Lay ‘gives sound and ‘raed ing sleep. 


*,* ASK FOR PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


2s. 0d and in fami ki lls. each. Sold by all Chemists and 


For Exportation.— Directions in Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English, are folded 
round eac > 
«* No emigrant should start without a good supply, as they keep good in all climates. 
NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 


= WE find DU BARRY’S health-restoring REVALENTA. 


ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dys- 
pepsia), consumption, oy. ai , colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhoea, nervousness, bilious- 
arvey, orland, 
ain tins, w with full tnsiructions, 1ib., 28. 9d., 21bs. Sibs., 118.; 121bs., 228. ; 


PAINTED GLASS WwINDows AND MURAL DECORATION, 
L4AVEks A BARRAUQD, 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for Ecch ical and D stic purposes, 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
HEATON AND BUTLER, 
2%, CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W, 


toher their LLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUB of STAIN: 
WINDOWS for CHURCHES and DWELLING 


QTAINED GLASS AND WALL 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MESSRS. CLAYTON AND BELL 
(Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square) 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


311, REGENT STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
Premises affording them accommodation and facilities more completely suited to the 
nosunattion, of their work than were attainabie at their old eetablishment. 
4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 


Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 


All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxrorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHow Rooms, BROAD STREET, 
Established 1807, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 


raldic and Mural Paintin; Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper. 
hangings. Reccenens and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue ypon 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING. ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases. Figures, Groups, Ink 
itands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Alabaster 
Bronss, &e., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, "London. 


RAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S NEW MODEL 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, price 32 Guineas, ong bags had of all dealers. Should any 
Instrument fail to give entire satisfaction, it may exchanged any time within six 
months from the date of purchase, if returned to CRAMER and Co, free of expense, 
Old Instruments ii in Exchange. 


PIANOFORTES, 


(CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD select PIANOFORTES 
from the factories of the chief makers, and forward them to all parts of the world, 
The best quality of tone guaranteed, and the lowest manufacturer’s prices charged, 
201, Regent-street, Ww. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WooD > execute all kinds of 
REPAIRS on PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS. The most highly-skilled 
workmen only employed, 


 Regent-street, w. 
HA® MONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S 
latest LIST of PRICES is « — — ow be had on application, at— 


-DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen 
83, COCKSPUR | STREET, CHARING _CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, — 


OUTFITS.—_THRESHER and GLENNY, next 

door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on application) Lists of the necessary 
Outtits for every appointment, with Prices of each Article. N.B.—Thresher’s India Gama 
Waistcoats. India Tweed Suits, and pit Flannel Shirts, can only be procured at 
this Establishment, 


V OLUNTEER PRIZES.—BURROW’S LANDSCAPE 
GLASSES are the most ge They are PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in e 
respect, valuable alike to Office: s, Sportsmen, and sos. ae 34 and 6 Guineas 
Sent on receipt of P.O. Orders to W. and J. BURROW, Malve 
Sole London Agents: 
For THE C1ity-JOHN BENNETT, 62, Cornhill. 
For THe West END—B. ARNOLD, 73, Baker-street. 


STOVES, FIRE-LRONS, and CHIMNEY 


of fhe above are sted, befure finally de nent to 


as cannot be a either foe variety of or 
ezquiaitenese, ves kmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormoiu ornaments and two sets of 


bars, £3 15s £38 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7 78. 4 £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
£2 158. to uty ante with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s, to £18; “Chimney- Pieces, 
from £1 8s, to ire-Lrons, from 2s. 8d. the set to Lids. The BURTON and all other 


PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM_&. 

RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted exciusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at pri cot ahead tn 
tionate with those that have tended to make his Es ablishment the most distin, in 


seeenenaiets steads, from 12s. 6d. to £20 Os. each, 
Shower Baths, . 8s. Od. to £6 0s. each, 
ps (Moderateur) from .. 68, 0d, to £3 10s, each, 
e same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil 48. per gallon, 


(CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment 
of ZABLE CUTLERY in the world, all warranted, is on SALE at WiLLiAd > 8. 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only becuusé of the largeness of the sales. 
-inch Ivory - handled Table Koives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; Desserts to 
sap = sag if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; Carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger Fe from 


3. to 278. Od. per tg extra fine lvory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s. White 
Bone Table Knives, 6s dozen; Dessérts, 5s.; 5 Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair: Bink Hora 
Table Knives, 7s. 4d. per Desserts, 6s. ; Ts, 2s. 64.; Black Wood-H 


ive 1 Forks, 6s. r dozen; Table Steeis, om mn ta. each. The largest Stock in exist- 
Piated Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new 
Fish Carvers. 


W ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GEN ERAL FURN ISHING 
i RON MONGERY CATALOGUE m: d free by contains 
upwards of Four Hundred Iustrations of h Stock oF of Sterling Silver 
te, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal ee Yoo Hot Water Dishes, 8 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kan: ps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet" Turners. Lron and Brass 
Bedding, -room and Cabinet Furniture, ae, ° ., With Lists of Prices and Plans of 
Twenty ‘arge Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street 1, Ma, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, Lashes 


“This tale, like Miss Mulock’s, displays the impress of a master wind: it is striking, 
not only for original ideas, fur unusual talent, but great genius.” —Advertiser. 
NEwBY, Publivher. 


MUsic FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS.—A GREEN 
pe cae just issued, much enlarged, and supplied on application, gratis and 


TO MUSICAL MEN, BOOK COLLECTORS, and 
issued ATALOGUE of Scarce, Curi Valuable 
MUSICAL Wo! KS, an and embracing Tpeoretical, Historical, Bi 
hical Works &c. Full oor, Instrumental and Vocal Scores, Instruction 
rohestral, Violin, and Flute Trios, Quartets, &. Vocal Music, Glees, Madrigals, &.; 
Sacred Vocal Music, ‘Anthems, &e,, and Miscellaneous Works, 


Address, ROBBRT Cocks and Co,, New Burlington-street, 
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The Saturday Review. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. COXX ADVERTISE- 

T MENTS for the FORTHCOMING NUMBER must ha forwarded to the Publisher’s 

the 4th, and BILLs for insertion by the 7th of Octobe: 
0, Albemarie-street, London, September 19th, 1861. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No CCXXXIL, Ocrosen, 
ADVERTISEMENTS eae a iutended for insertion are requested to rwarded 

to the Publishers immediate 
On OCTOBER Ist, will be published, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No. XL, OCTOBER, 


39, Paternoster-row. 


CONTENTS: 

I. MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY, . 
IL. BIOGRAPHY, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Ill, A VISIT TO THE MORMONS. 

IV. COUNT DE CAVOUR, 

Vv. THE APOCALYPSE. 
VI. THE RIVAL AMERICAN CONPEDERACIES, 
VII. TRADES UNIONS, 

ARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso; Polities, Sociology, 
—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—s. Belles Lettres. 
London: oe MANWARING (Successor to yous CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand 
NOW READY, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. XXII. (for Octoser), 
price One Shilling, with Two Llustrations, 
CONTENTS: 
THES poy ENTURES OF paw ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
Wi n. 


Ilustratio 
‘Chapter —Treats of Dexoing, Dt Dining, Dying. 
» XXIL—Palvis et Umbra 
PORCE. 


BAB LAMBERT. 
THE HERRING HARVEST. 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By ONE OF THE FIRM. 
Chapter figs n pends her own Case, and Mr. Robinson walks on 
ackiriars Bric 
VIIL—Mr. ares thinks he sees his way, and Mr, Robinson again 
alks on Blackfriars Bridge. 
Ix.— Show! ing how Mr. Robinson was ‘employed on the Opening Day.) 
THE PICTU RE SALE. (With an Illustration.) 
ON PHYSIOGNOMY. 
BARBARA FLEMING’S FIDELITY. By Mary Howrrt. 
THE FIRST GERMAN SHOOTING-MATCH. 
SORRENTO. 
ter XII. —Perplexi ties, 
XIIL.—The Monk ona the Cavalier, 
Smita, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BLACK WOOD'S | MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER, 1861. 


No, DLIL. Price 2s. 


CONTENTS: 
DEMOCRACY TEACHING BY EXAMPLE. 
MEDITATIONS ON DYSPEPSIA.—No. Il. THE CURE. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 
THE BOOK-HUNTER’S CLUB. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
WHAT SEEMS TO BE HAPPENING JUST NOW WITH THE POPE. 
AMONG THE LOCHS, 
CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK’S CHAMPAGNE: a West Indian Reminiscence. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and | SONS, E dinburgh and London. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains 
Engravings from the following pictures :—Wilkie’s MA D OF SARAGOSSA, Turner’s 
HIP hana and ECCE HOMO, by Morales. 


Among the Literary Contributions are— 


IALS OF THE MEDICI. 

Wa QUEMTION Ur 

ROME, AND H ER WORKS OF AKT. Part 14. THE GALLERIES FARNESE AND 
1A. By J FORNE. ustra 

AND, Nc NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. Chap. Ill. By Dr. 
LIAM 

THE RULGIAN A 

NEW R HOTE 

CARSES- DE-VISITE. 

PILGRIMS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Part I. By the Rev. E. L. Cuts. Illustrated. 

HE HUDSON. Part2l. 3y Benson J. LossinG. I/lustrated. &c. 

James S. VirtTUE 2%, Ivy-lane. 


On the Ist of OCTOBER, richly printed in gold and colours, No. L., of 


THE AMATEUR ILLUMINATOR’S MAGAZINE, AND 
JOURNAL OF MINIATURE PAINTING. To be continued Monthly. 
Published by Messrs. Day and Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’ 


This day, price Sixpence, No, [V., for OCTOBER, of the 


GIXPENNY MA AZIN E. 


CONTENTS: 

Jand Disarm ?—Love and Death.—The Midnight_Waltz.—The Moneyed 
when Roy A, the Mountains.—Animal Life in the Ocean.—The Round of Wrong.— 
The Pleasures fof Readi ng.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Picturesgue: Tynemouth 
Priory.—Not Last.—Practical Lilustrations of Popular Fallacies: “A Young an must 
Sow his Wild Oats.”—Tales of the Musicians: Tamburini.—Trips after Health, and how 
to Profit by them : Southern Health-district of Englan:!.—The Bath.—Matthew Martin le: 
the Man who “ Knew a Horse when he saw one.”—The Captain of the “ Vulture.” ms 

Abroad.— Parlour Occupations : [/Juminated, or Vellum Painting.—Friends.—Window 
Gardening.— Literature of the Month.— Law and Crime. 
“London: Waxp and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


Just published, price One Shilling, the OCTOBER NUMBER of 


TEMPLE BAR: a London Magazine for Town and Country 
Readers, Edited by G. A. SALA., * conrents: 


tury. 
ry.— The adamite Worid.—VII. At the Lattice.—VIIIL Precio 
es.—1X. Into the Schafloch.—X. Thomas Gray, and the Literature of the — 
Century. Biazon’s Preserves.— XII. Cotton. —XIIL. Barnewood Bells, 


London: 158, Fleet-street. 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD. Parr XIII. 
Published Monthly, Price One Shilling. Edited by W. F. AINsworth, F.R.G.S, 
CONTENTS: 
—Boston and New York—American Hotels—Up the ya 
Lakes—Gigantic Steam-boats—Niagara—Chicago— Upper M i—St, 


—Cross the Alleghanies—The Potomac— Harper's 
Greek: mmond—Slave Market— Progress of America Relative P tive Position 


eakness_of Union—Armaments— Sovereignty of the 
Resources—Kelations with Great Brita 
Office: 128, Fleet-street, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, with Illustration by “‘ Phiz,” 


JA S'S MAGAZIN E. 
Mrs, 8. C. HALL. 
CoNTENTS FOR OCTOBER: 
Thomas Hood.—III, Dare: a Scottish 
London's Ly - By P.S.4.—V. Pear and Pear! 
Divers of of By Lost! ! 


‘Hoyle: au Adventure.—XV. A Plea for Hymen— 
at the Princess’s aie Avi Stories for the Young of the Household: rc One Little 
Life, Il, The Ambleside ng. 
N.B.—Vol. L., price 5s. 6d., and Binding Cases, 1s., ready, 

London; W. Kent and Oo,, Paternoster-row, 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 2s. 6d. 
By John Stuart "Some Poets of the Year. 


Barren Honour; a Tale, By the Author of | 
“Guy Livingstone,” "oe and Gown,” 
an 


M ight | The Sunday Question. 
n i m Sun 
Working in n Gold. ' Austria and 
London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 0. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


No, 34, for OCTOBER. Price 2s. 


1, The aSouvenir | 6. 4 


on Eati; 
Upe of Pami Mistery 
2. The Twin Curses in American Societ; An n Only Son. By sh, au nee of Artist 
3. Salmon Fishing in the Canadian d Craftsm: 
Custome rm 


Moisie. 
4. The Story of a Punjab Wife. By Edwin troll ove Donnybrook Fair-green, 


New Leaf’ Turned Over, A.D, 1861, 
5A Peep into Recent French Books. 
Hersert. London: Hunst and 
‘THE ATHEN 2UM.—On and after October the 5th Sth the 
price of THE ATHEN 2UM will be THREEP 

Thirty years ago, when THE ATHEN ZUM came to the hands of its present Pro- 
Prietors, its price was Kightrence, and its contents, with advertisements, Leg ht 
columns. Convinced that the cl eulation of Literary Journals was restricted by high 
price, and that every advan e! he public + Would ng increase of cirenh 

and authority, the Proprietors reduced the price one- — ‘ourpence, The exper 
succeeded, and cheap Literary Jou became the rul 

The Proprietors have always held to the principle pod proved. They have given 0 the 
public the benefit of every change in the law, increasin; pet the size without increase 
until the average has become about sixty columns of terary matter, with forty columns 
of advertisements, selected A as to be of general interest. 

The Proprietors, taking advantage of the abolition of the r Duty, have now resolved 
a oN the 5th of October the price of THE ATHEN.ZUM shall be reduced to 


THE RUGBY ROMANCE.—THE GREAT EASTERN 
ASTER.—sSee THE QUEEN, of Coptamter 30 28th, for a jal Report of the 

Rugh. with Portrait of Mr. Guinness ill—Scene in the house during the 
Prisoner's Examination, and other vings illustrative of the affair The Queen,” 
of Dosseher 28th, will also appear Four Engravings, illustrating the Disaster to the 
“ Gre t Easte rn.” These pictures are from authentic sketches. e other Bogrerings 
comprise" At the Dog Hospital,” Costumes of the Jast Half-Century,” 
Sport,” “ Portrait of the Duchess of Wellington,” 

xpence, with La Supplements :—1. A Tiger Skin Slipper Pattern in Colours, 


2. Novelties in Needlew 
* Office, London: 248, Strand, W.C. 


A MERICAN STREET ARCHITECTURE. — SUSSEX 

CINQUE PORTS.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price contains :— 
Fine of American Street Architect ‘Porte 
of Architects— Melrose Abbey—Architectural Study—Diderot on Art and 
Ghost of the Sixteenth Century—The astern—News from New 
Rights—Suffuik General Hospital—Masters and Men—Lian ‘athe- 
k News— Provincial News—Competitions, 
&e. &e. , York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price Twopence, 


THE BOOKS OF THE MONTH for OCTOBER; 
Segteeed taining short Analytical Notices of all the Leading Works published during 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, and the Railway Bookstalls; and Sold by al) Booksellers. 


NOTICE. —TO TOURISTS IN IRELAND.—Sir Cusack 
cost, IRELAND: HOW TO SPEND IT, AND WHAT IT WLLL 
W. H. Smita and Son, and all Railway Stations; M‘'GLASHAN and GILL, Dublin. 


Just published, price only 14s. richly hound in cloth, in One Thick Vol. 8vo (750 pp.), 
with Twenty-Six Plates of Fac-Si imiles, 
LECTURES ON THE MS. MATERIALS OF ANCIENT 
IRISH HISTORY. By EvGene O’CuRRY, M.R.L.A., Professor of Irish History and 
Archeology in the Catholic University of lreiand, 
Dublin: James Durry. 7, Wellington-quay ; and 22, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, 8vo, in wrapper. price 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 7d. 


‘THE CHURCH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL: a Sermon 


preached at the Annual Commemoration Festival at St. Mary’s Coliege, 1 Harlow, 
Essex; with a Letter to the the President of the College. By th JAMES 
SKINNER, M.A., Perpetual Curate. of Newland, late Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Durham; and formerly of St. Barnabas’, 
Oxford and London: J. H. Pantan, 


Just published, in $vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth lettered, gilt top, 


(GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 


GEoRGE GILBERT Scott, R.A., F.S.A. With Purther Par- 
ticulars, and completing the History’ of the vildin: Burges, M.R. B. A.; 

unter, ogfor arker, F.S.A “4 
‘MA. Rev. T.'W. Weare, M.A.; Rev, Professor Willis, M.A. lifustrated 
by numerous "Pinies and Woodcuts. 


Oxford and London : J. H. and Jas. Parker. 
Just published, in 8vo, Second Edition, price 4s. 


NOA ANTECEDENT IMPOSSIBILITY IN MIRACLES: 
The Study of 


Remarks on the Essay of the late Rev. Baden Powell on “ 
‘of Christianity, "ina ter toa Clergyman, 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


This day is published, in Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, price 30s, 
MYSTERIES; OR, FAITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King ———— Strand. 

Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cl 


TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE “ILLUSTRATED 
ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. By Mary C, Hume. 
London: GEORGE MaXWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 1s. 64, 
| pate LAW OF IMPERSONATION AS APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS DOGMAS, By 8. W.H 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King 


w ready, in Post 8vo, price 7s. clot 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN 


By Joun DuNCANSON, M.D. 
MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ready, in Post 8vo, price 
A HISTORY of of the Ck CREATION ‘and. ‘the ATRIARCHS ; 


“Written with great 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO GENERAL GARIBALDI, 
Now ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo (with Autograph Letter from the General), price 18s, 
FE! LIPPO MALIN CONTRI: or, Student Life in Venetia. 
me della 


onastii ted from unpnbiis: YLEY, 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy ;” Author of “ Psyche’s Interludes,” hee 


state of, con: t tive five; the ad adventures and nd 
“We would recommend 
highly 


“Most interesting, showing Venetia in « “ The dese 
stan’ warfare 
orn 
“ Gracefully and effe 
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MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH QUEENS. 
Complete in Eight Vols. Post 8vo (each containing between 600 and 7 


pages), with many Portraits, price £3, cloth; or any volume separately 
price 7s. 6d., to complete sets, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


from the Norman Conquest. By AGNrs Srrickianp. Dedicat 


by express permission to Her Majesty. A New Edition, revised, corrected, 


and augmented; and embellished with Portraits of every Queen. 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 


700 NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wits, Author of “ Life's 


ly Foreshadowings.”” Three Vols. 


“ There is more than usual talent in this attractive novel.”—Messenger. 


ed| QOUNTY SOCIETY. Three Volumes. weatweery 


“ Vérité sans peur.” 
Also, just ready, in Two Vols., 21s. bound, 


“These volumes have the fascination | the subject of her volumes, and from them LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DOMESTIC SKETCHES 
of romance united to ihe integrity of his- | 


has resulted a narrative interesting to all, IN RUSSI 
tory. The work is written by a lady of | | It is a lucid arrangement of facts, derived seum and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
considerable learning, indefatigable in- | from authentic sources, exhibiting acom- 


dustry, and careful judgment. Ali these | bin.tion of industry, learning, judgmer 
qualitications for a biographer and an | and impartiality, not often met with 


historian she bas brought to bear upon | biographies of crowned heads.” —Zimes, 


Also, complete in Six Vols., with numerous Portraits, price 63s. cloth; 
or any volume separately, price 10s 6d., to complete sets, 


RS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


it, THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 
in In Four Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 20s, cloth, 
CONTENTS: 


1, = Bit OF CHARLES LAMB, with a SKETCH of his LIFE, By Sir T,X, 

2. MORTALS OF CHARLES LAMB; consisting chiefly of Letters not 
fore published, with Sketches of some of his Companions, By Sir TALFOURD, 

3. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

4, ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS OF CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c, 


Early in October, in Post 8vo, with Two Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


7JILD DAYRELL: a Biography of a 


JOHN Kemp. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Gentleman Exile. 
By p, Esq., Author of “Shooting and Fishing in Brittany,” “Sketches | 6s. cloth, 
in the South of France,” &c, 


1. THE WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB. In One Vol. 


“' with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 
2. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 


EpWarD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-strect. 


On Tuesday next will be published, in 8vo, prics 12s. 


Just published, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS 


of LON On; 
Sources. By V LLIAM MU NK, M.D., Fellow of the Coilege, &c. &c. 
from 1700 to AL 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


Third Edition, with New Preface and Appendix, 8vo, 12s, 


[THE APOCALYPSE FULFILLED IN THE CONSUM 


tutional Right. By JaMES SPENCE, 
MATION OF THE MOSAIC ECONOMY AND THE COMING OF THE SON OF 
*by Dr. Cumming. By 


MAN: an Answer to the “ Apocaiyptic Sketches,” and ‘The End, 
the Kev. P.S. DssPRuz, B. D., Curate of Emmanuel, Camberwell. 


_London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


On Tuesday next will be published, ‘Part L., in 8vo, 


AM MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Descriptive and Theoretical. 


By WILLIAM ODLING, M.B., F.R.S., Fellow of the Koya) Coliege of Physicians; 
Secretary to the Chemical Society ; 3 and "Professor of Practical Chemistry in Guy’s 


Hospital, 
London: : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RonFRts, 


"GALBRAITH AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
In Feap. 8vo0, with Thirty-nine Woodcuts, price 5s. sewed, 


compiled from the Annals of the College, and from other Authentic 
VOLUME the SECOND, 


Grande Armée. From the French, 
London: HENRY RENSIAW, 356, Strand. 


Just ready, in Svo, 


H AMERICAN UNIO 


an Enquiry into its real Effects on the well hating of the r People of the United 
and into the Cause of its Disruption; with a oi § asa 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in One Vol. 

THE GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated 
JOHN E. SOwWERBY; Described by C. JOHNSON, Botanical Lecturer of Guy’s Hos 
| j mag A ork euutaien 144 Plates, coloured by hand, Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, 

VO, 34 
Joun E, SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8. 
Messrs. KENT and Co., 2%, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, Post $vo, 143, 


N THE ORIGIN OF SPECIE MEAN 
MANUAL AL OF CGELENTERATA. By J. Keay Greene, O 


NATURAL SELECTION; or, the reservation of Favoured Races in the struggle for 
L.A., Professor of Natural History in the Qneen’s College, Cork, &e. | Life. PRS, 


Being thet of « New Series of Manuals of the E 
Faited by the Rev. J. A. GALBRAITH, M.A., and the Rev. 8. HAUGHTON, M.A. 


By the same Author, with many Woodcuts, price 2s. 


MANUAL OF PROTOZOA, with General Introduction on 


the Principles of Zoology ; being the First Manual of the New Series. 
London: GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ropents, 


COOPER’S SURGICAL DICTIONARY BY LANE AND OTHERS. 
On Tuesday next will be published, VoLUME L., in Svo, price 25s. 


(COOPER S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY 
AND ENCYCLOP-EDIA OF SURGICAL SCIENCE. New Edition, brought down to 
the Present Time. By SAMUEL A. LAN», Surgeon to St. Mary's, and Consulting Surgeon 
to the Lock Hospitais; Lecturer on Clinical Surgery at St. Mary’s Hospital. Assisted by 
various Eminent Surgeons. In Two Volumes, Volume the First, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co.; SIMPK -. MARSHALL, and Co.: 
©o,; HOULSTON pas H. KENSHAW ; "CHURCHILE; BICKERS and Busa; G, 
ROUTLEDGE and ¢ . ; J. WALLER; and Co.; W. ALLAN; J. CORNISH: 


and C. DALy. Edinburgh. A. and BLack; and MACLACHLAN, STEWART, aud Co. 
Dublin: HODGES, SMITH, and Co.; and FANNIN aid Co, 


WHITTAKER and 


Second Edition, with 2459 Figures yma ostemeetl, in 45 Plates and 812 Woodeuts, 
0, 


THE MICROGRAPHIC. DICTIONARY; a Guide to the 


Examination and Investigation of the Structure and vature of Microscopic Objects. 
By Dr. GRIFFITH and Prof. HENFREY. 

“ We are glad to welcome a Second Edition of this work. Itmust long remaina standard 
work of reference. Great as are its literary merits, its ogg is gain d enhanced by the 
plates and wood engravings.”— Medical Times, October 27th, 1800. 


SOHN | Van Voorst, 1, Pater noster- row, 
GEOLOGICAL MAPS. 


AG GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By Sir Ropgrick I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. Fourth Edition. Scale, 23 miles to 
theinch, Beautitully Coloured, Sheet, 5s.; mounted in case, 7s. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By ANDREW Ramsay, F.K.S. and G, 8., &c. Senle, 12 miles to the inch, Beautifully 
Coloured, Sheet, £1 1s,; in case, £1 5s, son roller, £1 10s, 

“As regards maps, the novice in this country will find the guide he requires in the 
beautiful’ Map of England and Wales by Professor Ramsay, wWiuich contains in a cou- 
densed form the result of the labours of many men continued through half a century .”— 
Quarterly Review, 

London: Epwa ap STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, §.W 


CONVERSATION IN FRENCH FOR PUPILS IN CLASSES, 
Corrected to 1861,and Improved, Fourteenth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


‘THE NEW FRENCH MANUAL, AND TRAVELLER’S 


COMPANION: containing an Introduction to French Pronunciation; a Copious 
Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dialogues on Topics of Everg-Day Life; Dialogues 
on the Principal Continental Tours, — on the Objects of Interest in Paris ; with Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. With a Map. By GABRIEL SURENNE, AS -B,, Author 
of the “Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English Le ingnages,” &, 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY, 
Now ready, 3s. 6d. bound, with Eleven Maps, 


A COMPENDIUM OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATHEMATICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient 
Geography of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of oS 
Names, Descriptive and Pronouneing Tal bles, Questions fur Examination, &c. 
Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. Eighteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

*.* More than usual labour has been bestowed on this Edition of Stewart’s MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in order to adapt it to the many important geographical discoveries and 
poiitical changes of the last few eventful years. It is enlarged in size by the introduction 
of a considerable quantity of new matter, and bs dag use of a more distinct type; while 
ome ¢ has been taken of the thorough revision to which every page was subj ected, to 

e several other respects, Among the additious will be found an Alp nabetical 

le of the Chief Roots of Geographical Names. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Borp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpence, - 
"TRACTS for the THOUGHTFUL on the RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION of the AGE. No. I. The STRIFE of 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.,, -hall-court. 
CHEAPER ISSUE OF CARR’S CLASSIVAL DICTIONARY, 7s. 6a. 
A NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON: Biography, Mythology, 
Geography. By T.S. Carr, M.A., King’s College. 

“Its distinctive claima are several. 1t | tion is terse, close, teeming with facts; 
exhibits 2u00 additional Names ; Authorities compressing as much information into 
for the Pronunciation; and the Subjects | brief space as we remember ever to have 
illustrated by short quotations. Theexecu- | seen.”— —Spectator, 

CARR’S HISTORY OF GREECE. Cheaper Edition, 6s. Pp, 7 

“ Unrivalled, as a judicious and useful manual.”—Dr. Masor. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


xperimental and Sciences, 
8. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., 
Also by the same Anthor, Tenth Thors:nd, Post 8vo, 9s. 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE KOUND THE WORLD. 


JOHN Me RRAY, Albemarle-strect, 
THE DUKE OF MODENA AND MR. GLADSTONE. 
On Tuesday next, 8vo, 2s. 6A. 


A} REFUTATION OF THI SEVEN CHARGES OF 
MK. GLADSIONE AGAINST THE DUKE OY MODENA; with Extracts 


Official Keports and other Autheutic Sources. With an Introduction. By tie Tarquis of 
NORMANBY, K.G, 


Bosworta and HARRISON, 215, Regent -street. 


Just pudlished, price Sixpence, 
AR “STARTLING FACTS” TRUG 
A z Chapter of Facts. By Rev. W.G. Jervis, M.A. And 
STARTLING FACTS. Second Edition. Price One Shilling. 


RIVINGTONS, W: aterloo-place ; THOMPSON, Buricigh-street, Strand; and of the 
Author, at $2, Southampton- street, Strand, W.C. 


vow ready, in 12mo size, price 63, 6d, cloth, 
A SCHOOL EDITLON OF 


Dk. OLLENDORF?Y’S FRENCH METHOD. 


London: WHITTAKER and Co., and DuLav and Co. 


“NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
THE GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF TACITUS, 
h English Notes, By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROST, M.A.,, late Fellow of St. John 
idge. 
L ondon : WHITTAKER a and Co., and GEORGE BELL. 


Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6a., ¢ Counters adapted to the Same, 


S YLLABIC SPELLING AND READING. 
Copperplate 


By Mrs, WILLIAMS, Author of “Conversations on Grammar.” With 
Engravings. Revised and corrected by her Daughter, Lady LEIGHTON. 


WHITTAKER and Cc Co., Ave Maria-lane, London, 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER. 


PDEMOSTH ENES’ PRIVATE AND OTHER ORATIONS, 


viz. against Timocrates, Aristogiton, Aphobus, Onetor, Zenothemis, Apaturius, 
Phormio, Lacritus, Pantenetus, Nausimaciins, Boeotus, Spudias, Phenippus, and 
Phormio. Translated with Notesand Appendices by CHARLES N KENNEDY. Forming 
the Fourth Volume of the complete Works. Post 8vo, cloth, 53, 


Hr NRY G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY FOR OCTOBER, 


Handsomely printed in Dong and illustrated with Portraits and Piates, 
3. per Volume, 


"THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE 


WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
previous Editors, and additional Notes by PETER CUNNINGHAM. Illustrated with 
numerous fine Portraits engraved on Steel. To be completed in Nine Vols, Vol, VIL 

G. BOHN, York-street, Cov ent-garden, London, W.C. 
Gop 
London: Hoviston and Wrient. 
Now ready, price 2s, 


THE... COURT OF CACUS: OR, THE STORY OF 


BURKE AND HARE. By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Author of “Curious Storied 
Traditions of Scottish Life,” &e, 

*,* Inthis Volume the reader will find, for the first time, a narrative of the deeds of 
Burke and Hare, which will ever be remembered as the most extraordinary in the annals 
ofa aes people. The volume also contains vivid Sketches of the * — Pro- 
Tfessors,” the “ Pupils,” and the “Body-snatchers,” who were concerned in the areat 
drama, and “rhe curious Resurrection Stories then current in Surgeon’s-square. The 
Author has disposed the lights and shadows of this strange chapter of modern history 8@ 
as to retain the absorbing interest of the story, without revolting the feelings x his 
readers; and has endeavoured to make the book a great moral lesson, to teach t 
mau is left to his idol, there is no limit of enormity to which he may not attain. 

___ London: Hov LSTON and WRIGHT, Paternoster-row; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW POEM.—Cioth, 3s. 64. 


M A N. 


TLLUMIN ATION.—LAING’S EDITION OF MANUAL 


OF ILLUMINATION, Wooicut Lilnustrations, Price 1s. 
xAVAING’ S COMPANION TO MANUAL OF ILLUMI- 
ATION. Numerous Woodcut Illustrations. Price is. 
The two foregoing, complete in cloth, red edges, price 2s. Gd. 


London: WrNsor and Newroy, 38, Rathbone-piace ; and all Booksellers and Artists’ 
Cviourmen, 


Ast AND WEST. By J. Frazer Corxran. Three Vols, 
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WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL: or, Life in Iceland at 


f the Tenth Century. F the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By 
DCL. With, an Tntrosuct ion, Maps, and Plans. Ie Two Vols. 8vo, 
price 28s. 

By the same Author, 
POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. Second Edition. 


One Vol. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. By 
ne acim te Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. In One 


By the same Author, 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


$vo, price 10s, Cd. 


One Vol. Demy 


CONCERNING SOME SCOTTISH SURNAMES. In One 


Vol. Small 4to, price ds. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
with a Translation. By J. F. CampBELL. Two Vols. Feap. 8vo 


THE FIFTY YEARS’ STRUGGLE OF THE SCOTTISH 


COVENANTERS, By Jamzs Dopps. Third Edition, Feap. Svo, price 5s. 


MY OWN LIFE AND TIMES, 1741—1814. By Tuomas 


SOMERVILLE, D.D., Minister of Jedburgh, Onc Vol. Crown svo, price ¥s. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF JOHN BROWN, D.D. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS’S 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. IRVING. 
THE HISTORY OF SCOTTISH POETRY, from 


the Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. By the late 
Davip Irvine, LL.D. Edited by Jonny Aitken M.D. 
With a Memoir and Glossary. In One Vol. Demy 8vo. (October. 


LORD DUNFERMLINE. 
MEMOIR OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY, K.B, 1793-1801. 


By his Son, James, Lorp DuyrerMiinz. In One Vol. Demy 8vo. 
(October. 


PROFESSOR SYME. 


OBSERVATIONS IN CLINICAL SURGERY. 
By James Syme, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. In One Vol. 8vo. [ October. 


DR. W. T. GAIRDNER. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN RELATION TO AIR 
AND WATER. By W. T. Garrpyer, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and Lecturer on the Practice of 
Medicine. In One Vol. Feap. 8vo. (November. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


Rv Joun With Svwplementary Chapter by Jomnn Brown, M.D., HORA SUBSECIV. By JOHN Brown, M D., 


Crown svo, 0s.6d. With Portrait. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M_D.. 
Regins Professor of Technology in the University of Edinhureh, 
JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. In Une Vol, Svo, with Portrait, price 14s, 


LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. By Sir Davin 
RrewsTrr, K.H., Principal of the University of Edinburgh. New Edition. In Two 
Vols. Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 


CHALMERS’ (REV. THOS.) MEMOIR. By Rev. Wm. 


Hanna, LL.D. Two Vols, Crown 8vo, price 12s. 


By his Sister, 


CHALMERS’ SELECT WORKS. Twelve Vols. Crown 8vo, 
each. 


DUGALD STEWART’S COLLECTED WORKS. Ten 


Vols. Svo, cloth, each 12s. 


THE TWO COSMOS: a Tale of Fifty Years Ago. Second 


Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT: or, Sunbeams in the 


Conte. By MARGARET MARIA GORDON (née BREWSTER). One Vol. Crown 8vo, 
price 0s. 


By the same Author, 


WORK: or, Plenty to do and How to do it. Thirty-second 


Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM CANNES AND NICE. Illustrated by 


aLady. 8vo, cloth, 13s. 


LITTLE MILLIE AND HER FOUR PLACES. 


Edition, Thirty-fifth Thousand. Limp, 1s, 


SUNBEAMS IN THE COTTAGE: or, What Women may 


do, Cheap Edition. Thirty-fifth Thousand. Cloth limp, Is. 


LEAVES OF HEALING FOR THE SICK AND 


SORROWFUL, Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE WORD AND THE WORLD. Tenth Edition. 18mo, 
sewed, 


Cheap 


THE MOTHERLESS BOY: with an Illustration by J. Noel 


Paton, R.S.A. Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE VISION OF PROPHECY. AND OTHER POEMS. 


By the Rev. JamEs D. BuRNS, M.A. Second Edition. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HOMELY HINTS FROM THE FIRESIDE. 


Author of “ Little Things.” Feap. cloth, 2s. 


THE CIRCLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: a Handbook 


of Faith, framed out of a Layman’s Experience. By Lord Krntocn. In Feap. 8vo, 
Price 4s, 6d, 


By the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OLD CHURCH ARCHITEC- 


TURE, &e., IN THE MAINLAND AND WESTERN ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. By 
T.S. Murr. In One Vol, 4to, with Iustrations, price 25s. 


THE MINERAL KINGDOM, with Coloured Illustrations 


of the most important Minerals, Rocks, and Petrefactions. By Dr. J. G. Kure, 


Polio, half-bound, 3is. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH LIFE AND 


CHARACTER. By DEAN RaMsay. In Two Vols, Feap. 8vo, price 6s, each, 


DR. ANTONIO: a Tale. By Rurrini. Cheap Edition. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 6d. 


LORENZO BENONT: or, Passages in the Life of an Italian, 


with Lliustrations, Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE CORRECT FORM OF SHOES. WHY THE 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO., LONDON. 


E.RS.E., | 


F.RS.E. A New Edition. In Two Vols. Feap. October. 


DR. JOHN BROWN. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Joun Browy, M.D. 
With Illustrations by George Harvey, R.S.A., J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., 
and J. B. In One Vol. Small 4to. [ December. 


THE DEAN OF LISMORE’S BOOK. 
SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT GAELIC POETRY. 


Collected between the years 1512 and 1529 by the Rev. James 
M‘Grecor, Dean of Lismore—illustrative of the Language and Lite- 
rature of the Scottish Highlands prior to the Sixteenth Century. 
Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by the Rev. Taomas Mac- 
LaucuLaN. The Introduction and additional Notes by Wii1sam F. 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo. [ December. 


A NEW VOLUME OF J. F. CAMPBELL's 
WEST HIGHLAND TALES. With Woodcu 


[ December. 
PROFESSOR C. INNES. 
SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH SOCIAL 
LIFE. By Professor C. 


Contests:—l. On the Old Scotch Law of Marriage and Divorce. 
2. A Sketch of the State of Society before and immediately after the 
——— in Scotland, 3. A Chapter on Old Scotch Topography and 

tatistics. 


GEORGE GRUBB, A.M. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
from the Introduction of Christianity to the Present Time. By Groner 
Gruss, A.M. In Four Vols. Demy 8vo. [ November. 


PROFESSOR SIMPSON. 
AEMONA AND THE ISLANDS OF THE FORTH. 


Notes on an Ancient Oratory or Stone-roofed Cell discovered in the 
Island of Inchcolme, &. &. By J. Y. Simpson, Vice-President of the 
Society of Antiquaries. In One Vol. With Lilustrations, 


G. W. DASENT. 
THE PROSE, OR YOUNGER EDDA. Commonly 


ascribed to SNozri Sturtvson. Translated from the Old Norse by 
GrorGe Dasent, D.C.L. A New Edition, with an Intro- 
duction. In One Vol. Crown 8vo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A SELECTION FROM 


DASENT’S POPULAR TALES FROM THE 
NORSE. With Illustrations. One Vol. Small 4to. [December. 


J. B. 
STUDIES FROM NATURE. 
In One Vol. Folio. 


By Mrs. BLACKBURN. 
| December. 


MME. DE PRESSENSE. 
ROSA. By Madame de Pressense. With a Preface 


by Mrs. M. Gorpon (née BREwsTER). 

Extract From Prerace.—*It is pleasant to weleome and recommend 
the following excellent story for girls, which comes to us from another 
country. ‘Kosa’ presents a beautiful picture of what we are accustomed to 
think so rare a thing—‘ French Home Life.’ It is devoid of pretensions and 
unhealthy excitement, and contains much excellent practical instruction, 
grounded on the truths of the Gospel, which are simply and earnestly 
brought out.” [November. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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[Sept. 28, 186], 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


In Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, price £5 15s. 6d. 
THE 


ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
BY 
ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G-S. 
Geographer to the Queen for Scotland; Author of the “Physical Atlas,” the 
“Dietionary of Geography,” &c. 

Beautifully Engraved and Coloured by W. & A. K. Jonnston. 
WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO EACH MAP, 
Containing References to nearly 150,000 Places in this Atlas. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH: 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE, 
By the Author of “It's Never Too Late to MEnp,”’ 
Will be published the First Week in October. 
Four Vols. 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d, 


TRUBNER AND CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


66, Broox-streEt, W. 

MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO,"S NEW WORKS 
FOR SEA-SIDE AND COUNTRY READING. 
The Third Edition is now ready, and may be had everywhere. 

CRISPIN KEN AND THE DESTITUTE CLERGY. 
The opponents of this new story of clerical life, “ Crispin Ken,” have not hesitated 
to impute to the author exaggeration of the state of destitution in which one of the 
characters in the book (a Clergymar) is represented. The absolute truthfulness of 
the sketeh, which was taken, with all the terrible wretchedness it presents, from 
life, is this week vindicated beyond cavil by the ae poe sufferings of a clergyman 
that have just been brought under puble notice in the Times. The reliabiiity of 
these scenes in “Crispin Ken” has been already testified to by the Suturday Review, 

Morning Post, ana many other journals of the day. 


NOTICE. 


FIRST VOLUME of the HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO THE PRESENT TIME, by 
the Rev. G. G. PERRY, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, which has 
been widely commended as the “ best” pligeary of the Church of England ever 
ssued,is now ready, and may be ob d of Booksell and at every Library 
hroughout the country. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d- 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BACON: a Reply 
to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “ Personal History of Bacon.”’ 8vo, 14s. 

AN ANSWER TO THE “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
Canon WOODGATE. 5s. 

WISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 
WARTER. 5s. 

THE NEW SPEAKER: with an Essay on Elocution. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHURCH RATE. WHAT OUGHT PARLIAMENT TO DO? By the 
Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 8vo, 1s. 

COURT LIFE OF NAPLES IN OUR OWN TIMES. Two Vols. Post 


8v0, 21s. 

THE LITERARY WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 8vo, 18s. 

CYRUS, By Lady Jutia Lockwoop. is. 6d. 

THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. New and Cheap Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with full-length Portrait, 8vo, 128, 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE BY THE AUSTRIAN 
FRIGATE “NOVARA.” English Edition. © ining an Unpublished Letter from 
Baron Humboldt. With numerous Wood Engravings. Dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. Three Vols. 8vo. Vol. 1., 30s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. Three Vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
GREAT CATCHES; OR, GRAND MATCHES. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 


8. 

THE LADY OF THE MANOR OF TOPCROFT. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Authoress of “Zingra the 
Gipsy.” Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 

THE CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE IN SPAIN. By Lady Watracz, 
Author of “Clara; orSlave Life in Europe.” Two Vols. Post Svo, 21s. 

JOSEPH IN THE SNOW AND THE CLOCKMAKER. By Lady 
Three Vols., Sis. 6d. 

MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE. Post 8vo, 10s. 6. 


RIFFIN’S EDITIONS OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. 
1. SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. With Essay and 
Notes. 8vo, 5s. 
2. SHAKSPEARK’S WORKS. The Handy Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3. SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Bowdler’s Family Edition. Small 8vo, 
1 


Os. 6d, 

4. SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Charles Knight’s Stratford Edition. 

Six Vols. Feap. 8voMls. 
56. SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. Kenny Meadows’s Illustrated Edition. 

Three Vols. Royal Svo, 42s. 
6. LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. Edited by CHARLES 

New Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GRIFFIN, BOHN, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London. 
Just published, 8vo, price Sixpence, 


THE POST-REVIVAL: a Word of Advice to Workers 
among the Poor. By the Author of “Christian Oratory in the First Five Centuries.” 
BELL and Dapy, 186, Fleet-street, London. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST AND THE SERVICE 


OF CHRIST, considered in Three Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in February, 1861. To which are appended a yb Remarks yon the Present State 
Religious Feeling. By Francis FRancz, B.D., Archdeacon of Ely, and Fellow of St, 


of 
John’ 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, London: BELL and DaLpy. 


By the Rev. 
By the Rev. J. Woop 


People’s Edition. 


This day is published, price 1s., Part XX VIL. of 


ONCE A WEE K, 


With numerous Illustrations. 


This day is published, in Three Vols., Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD, 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ The Gordian Knot,” “ Aspen Court,” &c, 
“*A very curious and powerful story.”—Atheneum, 
“There is a wealth of materials in it that is quite surprising. Almost every chapter 
iy kept Lr alert watehiag 


its own striking situation allotted to it, and we are constant 
for something even more startling than all that has gone before. 


On the 30th inst. will be published, price 5s. in boards, 
THE EIGHTH VOLUME OF 


THE RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH, 


Also, now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 


Vol. 1 (For 1841)...... 6s. Vols. 4 and 5 (1843)...... 
Vols. 2 and 3 (1842)...... 10s. 6d. | Vols. 6 and 7 (1844)...... 
Vols. 8 and 9 (1845) will be published at the end of October, price 10s, 6d, 


THE NEW EDUCATION MINUTE. 
This day is published, price 2s, 6d. boards, 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 


Being an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners 
on Education. « 


With an Introduction and Summary Tables. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


“Mr. H. S. Skeats’ *‘ Abstract of the Report of the Royal Commissioners’ is at once com- 
prehensive, concise, and clear. All the real'y important points either as to matters of fact 
or suggestion are compressed into the compass of one small volume. Yet the arrangement 
is so good that there is no consequent confusion or obscurity ; while the outline of what 
has been done, is doing, or is proposed to be done for the formation of a sound and wide- 
spread education — the people, is simple, brief, and intelligible, without being bald 
and uninteresting from its brevity. It is a useful work well done.”’— Economist, 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 
COMPLETION 


THE ENGLISH, CYCLOPADIA. 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 


HE TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME of this important 
work, published in September, 1861, finishes what may be truly called raz 
ONLY CoMPLETR CycLopeDIA OF RereRENCE IN OvR LanGuaGe. Although the 
number of Contributors is very large, the general uniformity has been preserved, 
chiefly by the circumstance that every portion ix an original contribution expressly 
written for “Tue Penny Cyctopmpta,” or for “Tuk 
which is founded upon that work, and that no portion has been hastily adapted from 
old Cyclopedias. No expense has been spared in securing the aid of gentiemen best 
qualitied to produce a work of the highest pretensions. The cost of the literary 
production of “The Penny Cyclopedia,” was nearly Forty Thousand Pounds, The 
elaborate revisions and large additions of “The English Cyclopedia” have involved 
an outlay of Ten Thousand Pounds, 


Tae Cyctopxpta is published in Four Drvistons, each Division being 
complete in itself, and sold as a separate work, 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Tn Four Volumes, embraces the Physical Features of every country, the Statistics of 
its departments, and its Cities and Marts of Commerce; as well as 
History to the most recent period, 


THE CYCLOPZDIA OF BIOGRAPHY, 


In Six Volumes, may fairly be stated to be the most complete Biographical Dictionary 
extant,—universal in its range, full without being verbose, scrupulously accurate in 
its dates. It includes notices of living persons of contemporary celebrity, and of 
others recently deceased. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
In Four Volumes, is edited by Dr. E, Lankester, who, in the revision of the 
of “The Penny Cyclopedia,” has had the co-operation of several distinguished 
friends. This Cyclopedia includes the contributions of the most eminent English 
naturalists, 
The Division of “The English Cyclopxdia,” completed in Eight Volumes, and 
which completes the entire work, is 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


It is impossible in a few sentences to give »n adequate idea of the character of this, 
the most important of the Divisions of “ The English Cyclopedia,”—to show the vast 
amount o! new matter that has been required to bring up its information to the 
sent day, Not an article, not a page, not a line, has been reprinted without rev 
Whether correction, or not, has been required, the labour uf the reviser has been 
compensated. 


Each Division of the English Cyclopedia is sold as a 
Separate Work. 


2s. £ad, 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 8 Vols., 4.16 0; or, 4 Vols., half morocco, 5 12 0 
NATURAL HISTORY, 4 Vols, 2 2 0 Vols., o. 210 0 
BIOGRAPHY, 6 Vols, 3 0 0 3 Vols., pa 312 0 
GEOGRAPHY, 4 Vols,2 2 0 2 Vols., .. 210 0 


Price of the Complete Cyclopedia, £12. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


In Small Folio, Sixty-three Plates, price £4 4s. 


SPECULUM HUMAN ot SALVATIONIS. Le plus ancien 
monument de la xylographie et de la typographie réunies, reproduit en facsimile, 
avec Introduction historique ee bibliographique. Par J. Ph. BERSEAG. 

The Saturday Review of September 21st devotes two and a half columns to a notice of 
this facsimile (on paper of précisely the same tint and texture as that of the original) of 
the most interesting of block-books, the scene of the transition from block to type print- 
ing. Only iy copies are or can be printed of this reproduction, and more than half the 

on is already 


impressi: d of. 
London: ©, J, STEWART, 11, King William-street, Strand. 
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Sept. 28, 1861.] 


The Saturday Review. 


On 1st CCTOBER, 


THE MUSEUM: 


A Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and Science. 


I. RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Il. PRIMARY EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA. By J. D. Moret, M.A., LL.D. 
Il. THE CONVERSATIONAL ELEMENT IN THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 
By Professor BLACKIE. 
IV. THE REVISED CODE. 
Vv. THE AIMS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
Farrar, M.A. 
VI. THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION APPLIED TO THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY. By R. Donniye, Home and Colonial Training 
College, London, 
VII. REPORT OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, By Siow 8. 
A.M, 
VIII. BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. By Cur. Dazssze, Ph.D, 
IX. WASTE OF EDUCATIONAL POWER. By Tomas Mornisoy, M.A, 
X. THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION: EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
By Isa 
XI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 
XI, REVIEWS :— P 
1, Newman’s Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. 2. CatpEr- 
woon’s Philosophy of the Infinite. 3. ARrNorr’s Survey of Human 
Progress; Spgncer’s Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
4. D’Orsey’s Study of the English Language an essential part of a 
University Course. 
XIII, NOTICES OF BOOKS, 
XIV. RETROSPECT OF THE QUARTER. 
1. Educational Societies. 2. National Education, 3. The Social Science 
Congress. 4. Intelligence. 6, Science and Art, 
7. Appointments, 


By the Rey. F. W. 


5. Foreign Notes, 


EDINBURGH: JAMES GORDON, 51, HANOVER STREET. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS. 
DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON, 23, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 


The Octonrr NumsBer (Now Reapy) contains— 
I. = WORRIES OF A CHAPERONE; or, Lady Marabout’s Troubles, 
y Ourpa, 
II. THE FRENCH IRON-TRADE, By Freperick 
. COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
. A FEUILLE VOLANTE APROPOS OF SOME TASTES OF THE DAY. 
Vv. THE NEW ERA OF LITERATURE, 
. CROOKED USAGE; or, the Adventures of Lorn Loriot, By DupiEy 
Costeiio, Chaps. XXVII. to XXX. 
. THE FEDERAL CITY OF WASHINGTON, By J. G, Kont, 
. SUMMER DAYS IN SCOTLAND, 
. TOO CLEVER BY HALF. 
X. ABOUT PORTRAITS AND PORTRAIT-PAINTING. By Mowxsnoop. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Contents ror OctopER. No. CCCCXC. 


THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EAST LYNNE.” 
Part I.—Chap. I. The Meet of the Hounds. Chap. II. Lady Godolphin’s Folly. 
Chap. Ill. The Dark Plain in the Moonlight. 
RIENZI. By Str 
III. CURIUSITIES OF PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY, 
IV. THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 
V. CAGLIOSTRO, MESMtRIST, MAGICIAN, AND NECROMANCER. 
VI. GOLDSMITH AT EDGEWARE. By W. Caarvzs Kent. 
VII, GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A Tale ofthe Day, Part X. 
VIII. SUNKISE ON SNOWDON, By Nicnotas 
IX. THE FAR WEST. 
X. THE AMERICANS AT HOME, 
XI, AN HUNGARIAN MAGNATE, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Il. 


On SEPTEMBER 30th will be published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No. 


CONTENTS: 

I. PRINCIPLE AND NO-PRINCIPLE 1N FOREIGN POLICY, 

IL MEDIEVAL ENGLISH LITERATURE:—PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
Ill. THE GREAT ARABIAN, | 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
V. DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND ELSIE VENNER, 
. THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 
. STREET BALLADS. 
. TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 
. Is COTTON KING? 

X. THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AT THE PRESENT CRISIS, 
XI. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


XXVI. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
The FourTH EDITION is now ready, in Three Vols., of 


G EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This day, Part VILL., price 1s., of 
QORLEY FARM: aTale. By AntHony Trottopz, Author of 
“ Framley Parsonage,” “Dr. Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” With Two 
Illustrations by J. E. Miliais, A.R.A. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


By WILLIAM WHEWELIL, DD., F.RS. 
MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 
History of the Inductive Sciences. 


Third Edition Three Vols., 24s, 


2 
History of Scientific Ideas ; ~ 


Being the First Part of a Newly Revised Edition of the Philosophy of the 


Inductive Sciences. 
Post. Two Vols., 14s. 


3 
Novum Organon Renovatum ; 


Being the Second Part of a Newly Revised Edition of the 
of the Inductive Sciences. Faviorsply 


Post. 7s. 


4 
The Philosophy of Discovery, Chapters Historical 
and Critical. 


Being the Third and Concluding Part of a Newly Revised Edition 
of the Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. 


9s. 


5 
Indications of the Creator. 
Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


6 
Elements of Morality ; including Polity. 


Two Volumes. Third Edition, 15s. 


7 
Lectures on Systematic Morality. 
7s. 6d. 


8 
Of a Liberal Education in General. 
Part L., 4s. 6d.; II., 3s. 6d.; IIL, 2s. 


9 
On the Principles of English University Education. 
5s. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, WEST STRAND. 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE, 
A NEW POEM, BY COVENTRY PATMORE, 
Author of “The Angel in the House,” 

WILL APPEAR SERIALLY 
IN THE OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER NUMBERS 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN AND CO,, CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON. 


Now Reapy, No. I., price Half-a-Crown, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, 

Author of “The Earth-worm and House-fly,” “The Honey-bee,” &c. 
Containing, besides other interesting and instructive matter— 
CORN. By Professor James Buckman, F.L,S., F.G.S., F.S.A., IIlus- 

trated by the Author. 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE. By Hewry Gossz, 
F.R.S. With Ilustrations by the Author, engraved by Tuffen West, 
F.L.S. 

THE DAISY. By Mrs. Lanxester. [Illustrated by J. E. Sowerby. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE. By the Eprror. With Illustrations 
by the Author and Dr, J. B. Hicks, F.L.S., engraved by G. H. Ford and 
Tuffen West, F.L.S, 

IRON AND STEEL. By Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S. 

WESTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By the Eprtor. With a Coloured 
Map. 

ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. By Professor Anstep, F.R.S, 

THE BREATH OF LIFE. By W. Crooxss, F.C.S, 

DOGS. By Ep. F.LS., &. 

THE GREAT COMET OF 1861. By J. Bresy. Illustrated: by the 
Author. 


LONDON: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, PICCADILLY, 
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TPANNHAUSER ; OR, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 
A Poem. By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. | 
B.C. “ Pull of beauty of thought, melody of language, and padden| pictures that riselike visions | 
i urpose an 
been more remarkable poem offered to the Baglish publics 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL, 
of 
int- 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET, 


NEW ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. 
GUI 
THE FIVE-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 4 Octaves, in Oak Case on one 
THE SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 5 Octaves, in Oak Case, with 2 Foot-boards “ he yee moe 
These Instruments are lower in price and superior to all other cheap Harmoniums. 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. 


Tuese Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian 
Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which a perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be 
produced; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instru- 
ments more closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and 
pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character and not likely to be affected by damp, 
rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each 


Instrument. 
No. GUINEAS, 
1. EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case... ese & 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Six rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case oe oo 
3. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Light rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 24 of Pedals 


ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which 
effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room 
Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other 
instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any 
one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, 
the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ... on - io 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto... 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best iid that can be ound -. 60 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an ENORMOUS STOCK of all Varicties of the ordinary kind, 
which are perfect for the Church, School, Hall, or Concert-Room :— 


GUINEAS. 


oO. NO. NEAS, 
ONE STOP, .. Oak Case 10 | “7, ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case 
2. Ditto ... one ove Mahogany Case 12 | Rosewood 18 
a THREE STOPS eos Oak, 15 gs.; Rosewood 4 | 8. THREE STOPS ditto Rosewood 90 
4, FIVE STOPS (Two rows of Vibrators 
wood Case 23 
5. EIGHT STOPS ditto Oak, 25 gs.; Rosewood 26 | 10. TWELVE STOPS ditto Oak 40 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows of Vibrators) | 11. Ditto ditto Rosewood 45 


Oak or Rosewood Case 35 12. PATENT MODEL ditto Oak or Rosewood 455 


Testimonials from the Professors of Music of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Organists of St. Paul's 
and Westminster Abbey, the Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy of Music, dec. &c., together with full 
descriptive Lists (Illustrated), may be procured on application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


London: Frinted by THomas CHOATE SAVILL and JAMES EDWARDS, at their Offi Chandos-st hy n, in the County of Middiesex ; and Published by 
Davip Jonze, of 9, Hewingford Cottages, Islington, at the $8, mathe County.—September 28, 1601. 
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